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In these degenerate days, when the press seems to have been 
almost wholly engaged in-the service of the adversaries of law, 
religion, and order, it is a pleasure to meet with a work emi-’ 
nently conspicuous for those good old principles of loyalty in 
politics, and ortholoxy in religion, that Englishmen were once 
proud to avow, and which we fondly hope they will yet rescue 
from the shade in which*the arts of faction have contrived, for: 
the present, to throw them. The author of the letter before 
us is a clergyman of the ** old school.”. He is not one of 
those who, in their zeal for “ New Lights,” forget the duties 
and obligations of their calling, as ministers of the Courca’ 
oF ENGLAND; he is not one of those * traitors in the camp,” 
who aid the cause of schism and dissent more effectually than 
the dissenters themselves, but is a sincere professor 6f thé doc-’ 
trines, and a ‘firm maintainer of the discipline of .that ésta- 
blishment, which breathes the.'pure spirit of primitive ‘chris-- 
tianity ; which inculcates * love to God,” and “ benevolence 
to man ;” and enforces on its professors that obedience to those 
in authority, that respect for the laws, and reverence for those 
who administer them, which is equally remote from slavish 
fear and democratic insolence. 

Mr, Burges is not unknown to our readers ; we have already 
introduced him to their notice in the review of “ A clergy- 
‘man’s Letter to T. W. Coke, Esq. which has already appeared 
in the Antijacobin Review. This letter is meant as an appen- 
dix to.that publication. and the author states his intention to 
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have respect chiefly to three circumstances: “ First, the 
mere local politics of the county of Norfolk; secondly, the 
danger of our constitution, ecclesiastical and civil, from the 
prevailing evil spirit that has long been growing up, and is 
now gone forth with great might ; and, thirdly, our imperative . 
duty, in such an alarming, and I will venture to add, unpa- 
ralleled crisis of affairs.” To this division the reverend author 
has adhered; and, though we may perhaps think that he has 
devoted rather too great a space to the first part, it is probable 
his Norfolk readers will be of a different opinion. 

In his animadversions upon the politics of Norfolk, Mr. 
Burges is severe, but we think not unjustly so, upon Mr. 
Coke, the whig member for that county. His opinions and 
his conduct are freely animadverted upon, and they afford much 
room for animadversion. Out of the county of Norfolk Mr. 
Coke is little known, except as an eminent agriculturalist ; 
and, were it not for the annual festivities at Holkam, “ where 
men assemble to display their improvements, to swallow down 
(a sort of guid pro quo) Mr. Coke’s wine, and Mr. Coke’s 
opinions, and to abuse that government under which they live: 
and thrive, and which protects them, unworthy as they are, in 
their possessions,” even this. georgical fame would be found 
fleeting and evanescent. Jn Norfolk, however, he ts known, as 
the most violent and inveterate. opposer of the principles of. 
the immortal Pitrr; “ the hell-born minister,” as he once 
impiously styled him; as the consolidator of farms, and the 
greatest enemy to that portion of our population, the SMALL 
FARMER and YEOMAN, which were once our boast and glory, 
and constituted our greatest strength, that England has pro- 
duced ; as a ** dictator,” who would fain bend all men’s minds 
and actions to his will; as a factious politician, who is ever 
foremost in the cause of opposition ; as a “ liberty bawler,” 
(if we may be forgiven for using an expression so coarse, 
although appropriate) yet as one who cannot bear contradic- 
tion, but must have all this liberty His OwN way. Mr. Burges 
truly sums up his character ; 


‘¢ The whig member for the county not a dictator !—I will not be- 
lieve it—it would be a contradiction to the evidence of sense if I did, 
knowing that every thing politically, and even some things agricul- 
turally done, by this celebrated disturber of the peace, is done dicta- 
torially. Mr. Coke is made up of. inconsistency, He cannot, for- 
sooth, bear the least act of arbitrary power in the imperium, yet who 
more arbitrary in the imperio in imperium? He cannot away with 
the least abridgment of the people’s rational liberties and comforts, 
yet who less indulgent to those liberties when they trench upon his 
own peculiar enjoyments? I have now before mea document of 
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some ‘value upon this point, purporting to be a circularof Thomas 
William Coke, Esq. to what I should call, judging from the pecu- 


_liatity of its style, the bondmen of Egypt.’* 


This character will serve for many other whigs besides the 
member for the county of Norfolk; and to him it is truly 
applicable. Add to these amiable traits the rancour of his 


opposition to government, which is of that nature, that no 
"circumstances can mitigate or soften it, which believes every 


thing reported against ministerst or their supporters, and dis- 
credits all which is urged by them, and you have a fair por- 
trait of a WHIG MEMBER !{ Oh, what a country England 
would be, if all her representatives were cast in this mould | 
The local politics of the city of Norwich, as well as those 
of the county, afe also adverted to in this letter ; and the means 
by which the success of the opposition party is ensured, and 
the causes of the frequent defeats sustained by the friends. of 
the constitution and of good government, are traced with a 


_masterly hand. Some of the members of the Norwich Hamp- 


den Club, the sticklers for purity, the avowed enemies of cor- 
ruption, must, we think, writhe under the castigation which 
is here applied to them; at the same time it would be well if 
the constitutional’ party would take warning by their past 
errors, and follow the advice which is given to them by Mr. 
Burges. : in : 

The * goodly instruments” by which the whigs and radicals 
in Norwich direct their “ triumphant career,” are described by 


_Mr. B. to be the practice of “cooping,” which term may re- 


quire some explanation to those not versed in the,arcana of 
electioneering politics, as practised by the friends 6f purity in 
Norwich, It means, then, the taking those freemen, whom 
they may think would prove refractory, if left at liberty to 
follow their own inclinations, and confining them in‘a house 
set apart for the purpose, from whence they are not suffered 


_ to stir without a guard, and to these are added, those indepen- 


dent electors from the crowd, who *‘ halt between two opinions,” 





* This is acircalar notice respecting the preservation of game; a 
copy is subjoined by the author. , 

t Witness Mr. Coke's assertion, at the last Norfolk Meeting, rela- 
tive to the interference of Major Cochrane, to prevent a woman and 
chiid from being sabred on the 16th of August, at Manchester, and 
which has been since contradicted by that officer. 

+ Witness: the attempt to justify the reformers from the charges 
proved against them, of intending, by force, to effect a revolution, 
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inclining to that side which promises fairest, or does the mest. 
‘*¢ These honest souls are, it seems, not kept in their virtuous 
plight at a little cost; for, pending the eve of an election, 
they are calling out for tit bits morning, noon, and night, and 
threatening to forswear ‘ worshipful society,’ if they have not 
ham and eggs to breakfast, a table fit for an alderman for din- 
ner, and the best Cogniac to top up with after supper.” This 
is one of the ways to preserve freedom of election. The prac- 
tice is, indeed, mutual ; but we believe it can, with truth, be 
said, that the tories are driven to adopt it in sheer self-de- 
fence, 

Next comes the press, that potent minister of good or ill, 
according as its energies are directed to the support or the 
overthrow of virtuous and religious feelings ; of loyalty, obe- 
dience, and subordination. The party, according to Mr. B., 
puts “ into requisition every species of vendible literature.” 
‘* Nothing is too great, nor is any thing too low and contemp- 
tible for them totrade in.”’ They have one newspaper in Nor- 
wich completely at their disposal; and the other two, (being 
all that are printed in the county, although “ certainly not 
devoted to the blue and white* interest, not, probably, very highly 
in their confidence, but still sufficiently at times in unison 
with their principles, too often play into the hands of these 
political jugglers.” This circumstance gives the whigs a 
manifest advantage ; and we cannot forbear from quoting the 
following very spirited and just remarks of the reverend au- 
thor on this subject. After some observations on the line of 
conduct pursued by the Editor of the Norwich Mercury, he 


proceeds, — 


*€ The Norfolk Chronicle, more guarded, and uniformly more mild 
and conciliating, can yet not, I think, be considered, in the main, 
firm to the orange interest, though, ina-certain degree, friendly to 
it:—I repeat, in a certain degree ; for it is neither warm, nor even 
regular in its friendship. But, if that interest be, as many believe 
and feel, the interest of society well regulated, and turning, in all 
the changes and chances of political warfare, to an hereditary monar- 
chy, and- an established church, as its best security for established 
freedom and comfort, it is surely no crime to wish, that, at least, 
one of our provincial papers should be entirely and cordially devoted 
to it; should be so entirely devoted, as to slur over nothing that 





* The parties in Norwich are distinguished: by the name of the 
colours worn at elections. Blue and white is the badge of the whigs 
and radicals, and orange. and ‘purple the sign of the friends of the 
constitution, 
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makes for, nor either direetly or indirectly, to clap its recommenda- 
tory seal upon any thing that is likely to tell against it. At any rate, 
until some editor shall arise, who, discarding the dubius mentis, will 
conduct a public record of this description in the apirit of a deter- 
mined opposition to all county whig orators, all ‘ radical reformers,’ 
and revolutionists, all socinian morality and sectarian practices, the 
blue and white faction of the city of Norwich will have a manifest 
advantage over their constitutional adversaries. What, is there not 
power, is there not inclination, is there not ability enough, in the 
orange party, if these provincial papers conscientiously cannot, or 
prudentially dare not, or perversely will not, advocate the cause—Is 
there not spirit enough among them, to set up and support a paper of 
their own, and to withdraw all encouragement from those who so 
inadequately answer the expectations, and fulfil the hopes, of such 
as believe the country to be in danger, and who are, therefore, unani- 
mous in their support of the established government ?” 


We must say, that we think it reflects disgrace on the 
friends of the constitution in Norfolk, as a party, that there 
should not be one paper in that extensive county devoted to 
their cause. What reason can be assigned for this omission ? 
Does it arise from a lukewarmness on their part? We should 
think, judging from the manner in which they have repelled 
Mr. Coke’s attempt at dictatorship, that it does not. Is there 
not ability in the party to conduct a paper in opposition to the 
baneful principles of infidel and anarchical reform ; and in 
defence of those establishments which are at once our pride 
and our safeguard? We will not insult the highly respecta- 
ble friends to religion and order in that county, by supposing 
that such can be the case. What reason, then, we again ask, 
can be assigned for the fact, that in the opulent county of Nor- 
folk, only three newspapers should be published, and that not 
one of those should be * entirely and cordially devoted” to 
the support of the constitution in church and state? We 
need not wonder at the success of the whig faction in the city 
of Norwich, and also in the borough of Yarmouth, when we 
reflect that they have one ‘paper entirely devoted to them, and 
that the other two frequently play into their hands. The arti- 
fices of this faction demand the most vigilant and scrutinizing 
attention, and call for the most complete exposure; and the 
best interests of society require that no opportunity should be 
lost of exposing their insincerity, and enforcing upon the 
people the necessity of a strict adherence to law; and the ad- 
vantages of a religious, virtuous; and moral line of conduct. 
The interests of government require an able and expert de- 
fender of their measures’; one who will not sleep at his-post, 
when the enemy is at the gate; and the interests ‘of’ the 
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church, attacked, as she is, by her own false friends on the one 
side, and by open enemies on the other, also require the sup- 
port of a sincere and ardent admirer both of her doctrines and 
her discipline. We wish the orange and purple party to “ ihink on 
these things ;” and to recollect that Mr. Burges speaks. the 
language ‘of REASON and TRUTH, when he says,---* the blue 
and white faction will have a manifest advantage over their con- 
stitutional adversaries,” till they either establish a New Paper 
upon SOUND PRINCIPLES, or till one of the old ones is awak- 
ened to a proper sense of duty, and displays a proper degree 
of vigilance in watching the treacherous conduct of ‘ all 
county whig orators, all ‘ radical reformers,’ and revoluti- 
onists,”’ and by strenuously opposing all *‘ Socinian morality and 
sectarian politics, all infidel doctrines and republican practices.” 

The next “ goodly instruments” of political management 
used by the whigs, ‘‘ are Conventicles and Bible.Societies.” 
‘¢ The blue and whites,” says Mr. Burges, “themselves for 
the most part Conventicle and Bible Society men, play off .this 
battery upon us with assured success. The conventicle is 
their manufactory for all articles of reform in church and 
state. From that storehouse of disaffection they .fetch out 
their republican materials, There they club their abilities for 
a sort of pic nic answer to all opponents.” 


‘* Another instrument of influence,” the author goes on to say, 
** which our adversaries make use of, and, compared with which, as 
to its local effects, the rest are but mere paper and packthread, is the 
association system, or the playing into each others hands, on all mat- 
ters, and on all occasions, any way connected with their public or pri- 


vate interests. What opportunities do they suffer to escape’ them of 


tivetting and bandying up this system? Is not every thing these men 
do, done in the true-electioneering spirit, and with the sole view to 
their electioneering interest? Where do you see a dissenter leaving 
his own shop to go'to a churchman’s? All their business they pru- 


dently do at home. The dissenting interest is with them the dis-. 


senting interest every hour in the day, and only where, by some 
crooked device, they can turn their penny into a shilling, and their 
shilling into a pound, do they touch, taste, or handle any thing 
appertaining unto the church.” : 

‘© Yes—the blue and white, or dissenting party—for the terms at 
Norwich are nearly convertible— beat us by a policy at once as nar- 


row and pitiful in its spirit, as it is effective in its operation. While’ 


they obey one part of the Christian precept, by being wise as ser- 
pents, they leave us to évince, by the simplicity of our conduct, the 
happy application of the other. Does a Socinian lawyer, a Socinian 
physician, or a Socinian tradesman, ever lose. sight of this. grand 


compactive principle?) Is any temporal business transacted, which. 


is not transacted opon this ‘ one and indivisible ground? Are not 
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their public charities, their private benevolences, conducted, as far 
as may be, in the like spirit? Nay, do they not even, in the same 
breath, bestow a bible to secure our salvation in the next world, and 
ask a vote to insure their election in this? A blue and white sticks 
to a blue and white, in every important, in every petty, transaction. 
Not even a pound of sugar, ora pene vores of soap, is disposed of 
without the ‘electioneering symbol’ stamped upon its forehead ; so 
solicitous seem they to draw their line of circamvallation around all 


that may conduce to their interest. 
‘But, gentlemen, suffer me to ask, what is the conduct of the 


purple and orange party herein? How do they manage the barter and 
brokerage system, the allowances of tare and trett ? With what 
sort of feelings do they behold these petty granulated links which 
their blue and white neighbours are adding, drop by drop, to the 
dissenting chain, till it become powerful enough to ‘ bind our kings,’ 
and to fetter the nobles of the Jand? Truly they give themselves no 
sort of trouble about it! Good easy creatures! They bank with the 
blue and whites, they buy with the blue and whites, they counsel 
with the blue and whites, and they physic with the blue and whites, 
The blue and whites are their corn-factors, their merchants, their 
drapers, their grocers, their very butchers and barbers, and man- 
milliners. In short, they every way suffer themselves to be pala- 
vered and pillaged by them ; and when they have sucked their brains, 
and lightened their purses, and faisly milked them dry, why instantly 
they are off to the slave market, and, with the purple and orange 
money, actually purchase the very blue and white votes ayainst them |” 


SLANDER is also brought in to aid the cause of the blue and 
white party, the dissenting interest, the whig junto, the radical 
reformers ; “ for it is daily,” says Mr. B. ‘* becoming more and 
more immaterial by which of these designations they are cha- 
racterized.” This is an instrument, he says, he is willing to 
believe, is no less reprobated, by the more respectable part of 
their party, than it is scorned by the greater part of ours.” 
Still they find it a powerful auxiliary, and. it is, perhaps, the 
most efficient of any. | | | 

We have given rather copious extracts from this part of the 
work before us, because we are convinced, that the system 
here detailed is not confined to Norwich. The same instru- 
ments which are made use of in that city, are also employed 
throughout the kingdom, to subvert the obedience of the 
people to their rulers ; to alienate them from the church, and 
to combine them in an union of interest, in contradistinction 
to the ties of honour and good faith. _‘* These are the kind of 
combinations, these are the very worthy means, that have lon 
been the heart and soul of this faction, not only in the city o 
Norwich, but in every part of the British empire.” “It is by 
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such practices, that in some populous: places the faction has 
obtained an ascendancy most unmerited ; and it is these prtc- 
tices that we have to guard against. it is not, however, by 
imitating, but by counteracting them, that we must endeavour 
to achieve a victory. Neither corruption nor slander are ne- 
cessary to the cause of truth: we disdain, we disown, such 
unworthy allies. An efficient pen, to expose and detect their 
mal-practices, to correct their mis-statements, to refute their 
falsehoods, and to inculcate the reciprocal rights and duties of 
princes and subjects, the obligations of religion and morality, 
and the necessity of a due subordination in the scale of soci- 
ety, to the preservation of order, the security of property, and 
the safety of persons, is always the most dangerous enemy to 
faction. It'is the spear of Ithuriel, which drags to light the 
demon coneealed beneath the form of an angel. And we 
much wish we could see it applied to the secret dealings of the 
whigs and radical reformers of Norfolk and Norwich. There 
is, however , one of these instruments, the ‘* association.system,”’ 
which, in the present state. of affairs, ought to be acted 
upon by the opponents of the whigs and radical reformers. 
These latter ‘* have chalked'.out a road, which, if we are 
desirous .of frustrating their machinations, we shall be com- 
petied to follow.” ‘The advice of Mr. Burges to the free- 
10lders of Norfolk, and the freemen of Norwich, we re- 
commend to the notice of the inhabitants of every town 
in the kingdom. ‘Let us,” says he, “ form our system 
of counteraction, and like certain of their own late high offi- 
cial characters, confine the run of our customs where we can 
depend upon the adoption of our principles.” ‘These combi- 
nations *“‘ must be’ met on our side by measures of a similat 
description, which, without partaking of much of their man- 
ners, or any of their rancour, may yet possess no inconsidera- 
ble portion of their efficacy. The thing is not a matter of 
choice ; it is not a deduction of judgment ; itis far enough 
from an act of approbation, but it is expedient, it is impe- 
riously imposed upon us, and, until we have more generous 
adversaries, we must submit toit.’ 

Having detailed the proceedings of the whigs and radical 
reformers of Norfolk and Norwich, and severely animadverted 
upon their conduct, Mr. Burges proceeds to the second divi- 
sion of his subject ; and here he has some very admirable 
remarks, both upon the nature of politics and party-spirit ; and 
also upon the notion mistakenly entertained by some men, that 
clergymen should take no. share in political discussion. ‘We 
may observe, by the way, that our adversaries are ‘very fond’ of 
urging this idea, when it can be applied to their opponents ; 
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but, should any minister forget the duties of his function, and 
the respect due to the establishment from which he derives 
his bread, whose doctrines he has sworn to believe, and .whose 
discipline he is bound to support—should any clergyman, we 
say, forget all this, and use his pen in defence of dissent and 
radical reform, then it is all right and proper, and he is much 
to be commended for his pains! The domestic chaplain of 
the whig member of the county of Norfolk is a distinguished 
politician. He isan author, and he is a spouter at the public 
dinners of the party. He is not the only clergyman of the 
established church, who thus.acts diametrically in opposition 


4 to her interests, and is both patronized and praised for so doing. 
~. Do not let us, then, be so illiberal, so marrow-minded, and, we 


will. add, so lost toa sense of what is best calculated to. support 


> our cause, as to wish to proscribe ministers of religion from 
) taking an active part in the inculcation of our duty. to our 


king, as well as our duty to God. It is, in’ fact, an indispen- 
sable part of their function.: ‘ Fear God, and honour the 
king,” is the language of scripture, and what the Creator has 
joined, let no man put asunder. » | 

We agree with Mr. Burges, that “* politics must not be 
scorned. It is: a’ high and ‘holy part of ethics, and in its 
influential consequences, is second only to religion.” * He 
who asks, what a plain man, a freeholder, attached to his king 
and country, has to do with polities, may as well ask what -he 
has to do with good government, good laws, proper; wholesome 
submission, virtuous discipline, all of which tend to the,ad- 
vancement of christianity ; are built» upon the foundation ‘of 
christianity; do add to the credit and strength of christianity ; 
and, by rendering man obedient to the ‘ powers'that be,’ at 
present, best fit him for communion with the powers that shall 
be hereafter.”’ And he adds, *‘ For my own part, though some 
of my clerical brethren, from motives perfectly conscientious 
and honourable, may herein, perhaps, not be altogether dis- 
posed to accord with me, I take no shame from engagingin the 
political discussions of the day, when I recollect: the awful 
grounds. of our contest, and the duty of-every man, both ig 
the house of God, and out of it, to refrain not to speak, when 
there is occasion to do good.” ! if 

The “ grounds of our contest” are, indeed, “ awful.”  It:is 
not a petty contest for place ; it is not a mere rivalry for power. 
It is a conflict-of PRINCIPLES ; and the-issue at stake:is, whe- 
ther we shall be: governed. by those: sound and wholesome 
maxims which have raised us ‘toa state of unequalled :prospé 
rity and. glory; or, departing from the old and beaten track of 
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security, in order to adventure on the boundless ocean of poli- 
tical experiment ; imitating the conduct of a neighbouring 
nation, and changing all our old institutions and old laws, for 
other institutions and other ordinances, with nothing to recom- 
mend them but their novelty. 

Our author’s remarks upon party-spirit are equally just. He 
defines it to be, “‘ the warm adoption and defence of what 
we deem the most efficacious measures, accordant with the 
purest prineiples of our constitution, for the general good of 
the community.” This spirit is very different from that which, 
taking. men, not measures, for its guidance, blindly adheres to 
the’ maxims and pursuits of a faction, however contrary to 
reason or the constitution. ‘That servility, that surrender of 
the judgment, to the will of a few individuals, which is now 
called party-spirit, is at once the most’ contemptible and the 
most dangerous species of opposition which is carried on 
within the walls of the House of Commons to the measures 
of government. It is contemptible, because no honest man 
can, at all times, and in all cases, vote against the minister of 
the day, let him be who he may ; and surely this abandonment 
of the right of exercising private opinion is the most degrading 
species of time-serving policy that can be devised. It is dan- 
gerous, because the more a man feels that he is acting against 
his conscience, the more eager he is to find reasons for justify- 
ing his conduct. Ali the arts of sophistry, misrepresentation, 
and mis-statement, are called in to give a colour to the side 
he espouses. And thus the people, who are always much more 
easily led to suspect their government than to believe it honest, 
find their most harmless acts transformed into gross violations 
of liberty, or gross departures from the system best calculated 
to promote the prosperity of the nation; and these measures, 
that are of the most beneficial tendency, are represented to be 
of a complete contrary nature ; and not only is their nature 
misrepresented, but their operation is impeded by every obsta- 
cle which envy can conjure up ; and thus, too often, are mea- 
sures which, if properly supported and carried forward, would 
prove substantial benefits, converted, by a baleful spirit of 
faction, into positive evils. 

After some “ preliminary observations on party-spirit,” the 
author proceeds “ to consider the evil we are exposed to, and 
the danger of our constitution, civil and ecclesiastic, from the 
prevailing spirit of the times, a spirit flowing from many. vari- 
ous sources, and inundating the empire, from one end to the 
other, with principles of the most disorganizing complexion.”’ 

We have frequently said, and we believe it is now very 
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Yenerally admitted, that there is a spirit abroad, which threatens 
Sihe ‘destruction of all our establishments, the annihilation of 
Yall our greatness. This spirit originated in the unhallowed 
ambition of a party, and has been fostered and matured by the 
“unprincipled opposition which the degenerate deseendants of 
‘the whigs, have made to the system that, under Providence, 
has saved England and Europe from slavery, Our author 
offers a number of pertinent observations in this part of his 
"ook, particularly upon the evil tendency of dissent from the 
established church. On this latter subject we need not say 
our opinions coalesce with those of Mr. Burges. Believing 
“the Church of England to be the nearest approach to primitive 
“christianity, as it was delivered to the saints, of any of the 
“various sects into which those who profess to follow the gospel 
of Christ, are divided. We lament that “ falling off,” which 
“is too visible ; that increase of dissent which is too apparent. 
“Perhaps much of this evil may be attributed to the apathy with. 
Which the rights of the church, and the merits of churchmen, 
“have been regarded ever since the revolution, by the ‘higher 
“powers.” Though the church of England is the chief support 
‘of the monarchy, it is a fact no less strange than true, that for 
“the first three reigns after that event, the established clergy 
“were studiously depressed. And the dissenting interest, by 
‘slow, but sure gradations, has been climbing up the eminence 
“from which the church of England has descended. This ne- 
“glect and indifference has been aided by the conduct of church- 
“men themselves. They have regarded the advances of their 
‘adversaries with apathy, and have taken but few active steps 

_tocheck their progress. Whilst the ‘ dissenting interest”: 
has evinced “ a power that never sleeps, and that requires, on 

our part, instead of this supineness, a searching, bold, deter- 

mined spirit, that will neither sleep, nor faint, nor be drugged 
or possetted into that stupid repose, which must inevitably end 
“in ruin. Daring in its nature, alarming in its principles, and, 

beyond conception dreadful inthe operation of such principles, 

‘the dissenting interest is even now fostering disaffection 

‘throughout the kingdom, by its religious doctrines, its political 

“Spirit, its insolent demands, its crafty subterfuges, its plausible 

*ppeals to national liberality, its inlisting in its own service all 

“the honest simplicity, and all the bad ability that forsakes 

‘Surs.” If we wish to preserve our constitution in church 

‘and state, we cannot too narrowly watch this growing pha- 

fanx.” ) | 1 

Our author is justly severe upon ‘ medical infidelity.” 

ot long since it was our duty to reprobate the doctrines pub- 
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licly.and officially promulgated by the professor of anatomy | 
and surgery in the Royal College of Surgeons. Those doc- 


trines are subversive of that bond of moral obligation which 





binds man to man, and forms the strongest barrier of society, — 


The teaching of these doctrines, in his public lectures, ought 
to have subjected the professor to the censure of |.is superiors, 
and to have led to the vacation of his office. We are sorry, 
for the credit of the profession, which contains so many names 
dear to virtue and humanity, that this has not been the case. 
And we fear that the cause of science will not be benefited, 
(at least we are sure it will not be exalted by its union with 


virtue) by his continuance in office. No man of. religious. 


feelings will send his son to these lectures, to have his moral 
feelings subverted, and_ his religious principles corrupted, by 
the physiological speculations of Mr. Lawrence. And esteem- 
ing the profession itself, both from its relative valueto mankind, 
and from the high character of many of its members, we must 
regret that it is disgraced in his person. . As we have touched 
upon this subject, we would seriously advise this gentleman 
to reflect, ere he again ventures upon the dangerous ground 
he formerly occupied. The character of a bold free-thinker, 
who dares to sbake off the trammels of religion, wiil be dearly 
purchased by the loss of the esteem of the virtuous and the 
wise. 1 

_ The author, in conclusion, earnestly presses upon his 
readers the necessity of believing that the country is in dan- 
ger, and of uniting to oppose that danger. On this head. we 
have often expressed our sentiments, and they entirely coin- 
cide with those of Mr. Burges. The circumstances of the 
times now imperiously call for the active co-operation of every 
good subject, in defence of our constitution. We have 
‘© scotched the snake, but not killed it.” The restrictive acts 
have hushed the clamours of the revolutionary demagogues ; 
they have removed the danger to a greater distance ; they have 
put off the evil day fora period; but they have not, nor they 
cannot, insure to the people of England uninterrupted domestic 
peace. They cannot root out ail the principles and prejudices 
which have been inculeated with too much success. They 
cannot put down the secret machinations of traitors ; they 
cannot defeat. the concealed and hidden purposes of jacobin 
reformers. It is the sound good sense, the firm.and unshaken 
loyalty ; the fervent and sincere, and active piety of the people 
of England, which must do this. And when these are bronght 
into the field, the triumph of our opponents over the: under- 
standings and \passions of the mere populace, will ye as: fleet- 
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ing as is the morning mist, when the sun puts forth its’ vivid 


and inspiring rays. 


We would recommend the work, of which we have just 


“taken a review, to the serious perusal. of every friend to the 





British constitution in church and state. It is written with 
considerable ability, and great force of argument; and the 
bsoundness and justness of its principles may be imagined from 
ahe extracts we have made. There are some errors in style, 
some few discrepancies in the language; and perhaps the 
“greverend author has rather weakened some parts of his argu- 
ment, by drawing them out to too great a length, These, 









however, are minor faults, and are far more than countet- 





Whalanced by the sterling merit of the work. One thing we 
Wregret. Mr. Burges bids the Freeholders of the county of 
WNorfolk a last farewell, telling them that, “in this ground 
they shall never meet more.” We deeply regret this... Such 
Yan able defender of the reciprocal rights of the sovereign and 
@of the people, such an eloquent expounder of the causes of 
Mthe present discontents, such a zealous advocate for the pure 
“and undefiled religion of our established church, should. not 
“xctire from the field of battle whilst the foes of his God, of 
is king, and of his country, are encamped there. We hope 
eM_r. Burges will re-consider this subject, and that, like the 
+‘ great unknown,” he will again favour us with his able expo- 
sitions of passing affairs. But what he has written will be 
Ssufficient to insure him the approbation of all good men ;' and, 
‘@should he persist in confining himself in future to his, more 
Gstrictly speaking, clerical duties, we must thank him for what 
whe has done ; and, as a worthy fellow-labourer in| the same 
#cause as ourselves, wish him ‘* God speed.” 

® Since writing the above, we have seen a thing called, a 












»** Review of Mr. Burgess’s Letter to the Freeholders of Nor- 










folk.” It-was our-intention to have analyzed this curious 
‘production ; but further consideration convinced us that it 
swould be bestowing too much notice upon one of the most 
contemptible publications it has ever fallen to our lot to 
‘review. Its style forcibly reminds us of some recent afticles 
which have appeared in the soi-disant leading journal of 
>£urope, as our readers may judge from the following speci- 
ymens :—“ The Rev. George Burges has merited the punish- 
yment which we mean to inflict.” ‘ These, George Burges, 
jare your very words ; and yet you have the front to consider 
“@yourself asa teacher of that religion, the first ‘duty of ‘which 
is, benevolence toall men.” © This isall modest and meek— 
Wthere is no self-conceit here, ‘none of that’ asperity—no, no, 
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which marks the Reverend author to be of the same species 
as the radical orators.” ‘ The pious Mr. Burges is as expli- 
citly libellous as the embroiled state of his own intellects 
will allow him to be.” ‘ Mr. Burges is actuated in his poli- 
tical zeal by his straitened fortune, and betrayed by his 


stinted faculties, to entertain extravagant conceptions of his 


own abilities.” Those who recollect the editor of the said 
*¢ leading journal’s”’ facetious rebuke of Mr. Lawson, when that 
gentleman objected to women and children being mere at 
the famous whig-radical meeting of the county of York. * Fye, 
Mr. Lawson, M. P. fye,” will not fail to admire the following 
beautiful imitation.” 

«¢ Mr. Burges describes his work as ‘ a mere desultory tract 
of thought, spreading over a large surface, sometimes keeping 
to, and sometimes deviating from the subject, and alternately 
touching upon, and neglecting the heart'of the inquiry.’ Ah, 
Mr. Burges, you are a naughty man to speak in this manner 
of touching and toying with hearts. It is true that, during 
the saturnalia of a general electidn, pious priests will take 
liberties.” 

We might produce a number of specimens equally distin- 
guished for elegance. But we think our readers will be quite 
satisfied with the above ; and not wish us to pollute our pages 
with any further extracts for this disgusting tract. One con- 
sideration has forcibly struck us whilst perusing the above 
work. We are half persuaded, that it has proceeded from the 
pen of some waggish tory; who had a wish to reflect a 
disgrace upon the literary character of his opponents, and 
to exalt that of Mr. Burges. Certain we are, that the most 
decided enemy of the whigs, or the warmest friend of the 
reverend gentleman, could not have accomplished these two 
objects more effectually, than has been done by the anony- 
mous author of this pamphlet. May the cause of truth ever 
have such enemies, the cause of error ever such friends. 

It is highly honourable to the county of Norfolk, that one 
large edition of Mr. Burges’s letter has been sold; and that 
another, with corrections and additions, is in the press. 

We cannot find a place more appropriate than this for the 
insertion of the following verses lately transmitted to us. 


CHURCH AND KING, AND COLOUR BLUE. 





To Ropert ALEXANDER CrIcKITT, and Wa. NewrTon, Esars. 
Representatives in Parliament of the Borough of Ipswich, Loyal 
and Independent Supporters of the True Blue Interest in Church 
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and State, the following Lines, recited.at the Anniversary Dinner, 
(July 2, 1819,) commemorative of the Election of those Gentle- 
men, are most respectfully inscribed, by the AuTHOR. 


In days of yore—that is to say, 

Some time ago—in Alfred's day, 

Or Edgar’s ; long before "twas known 
That George should sit on Britain's throne ; 
That Nelson’s arm should free the main 
From hostile fleets of France and Spain ; 
That fierce Napoleon's heart should rue 
His proud star’s fall at Waterloo ; 

That every state, and every land, 
Should hail the brave, the gallant band, 
Whose glory gave the world release, 
And bade the nations dwell in peace ! 

"Twas, as I've said, in days of: yore, 
When wolves could how], and lions roar ; 
When fire could burn, and water drown, 
And men could sigh, and maids could frown, 
And lovers swear, and nymphs believe, 

And each, alas! in tarn deceive ; 

When soft, and bright, from Beauty’s eyes, 
In Heaven’s own Blue, that never dies, 

A ray of light and love would fall— 

That ray gave joy—gave life—gave att ! 

Who has not felt, of Beauty’s eye, the power ? 
Who does not bless the mem’ry of that hour ? 

In some long-since-forgotten age, 

When every wise man proved a sage, 

There was a Town, hight Gippeswic, 

Built long before the use of brick.— 

But this is neither here nor there: 

The men were brave, the women fair ; 

And all were loyal, all were trae 

To ‘* Church and King”—their colour Blue. 
In evil day, alas! there came — 

An Alien Chief, unknown to fame ; 

Unknown to every generous art 

That stamps the free-born British heart. 

A robe of saffron hue he wore, 

And by his Gods he proudly swore— 

If Gods he had, of which some doubt, 

He worshipped so the rabble rout, 


Who round him danc’d, and. mouth’d, and grinn’d, 


As on his sleeve their faith they pinn’d ;— 
He swore each Knave should be King— 
A King, or else a better thing ; 

For Kings, he thought, if made of wood, 
Would be about, or twice, as good, | 
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As those of flesh, and blood, and bones ; 

Atid fitter far to sit on thrones : 

O'er rebel subjects, tyrant slaves, 

Who smile but on their monarch’s graves, 

Behead one King, and send another 

To seek, in shades, bis royal brother. 
He swore, too—mark the silly oaf— 

That he would give a bigger loaf, 

To all that join’d bis hungry train, 

Than had before been made from grain ; 

A larger loaf, for smaller price— 

Aye, more, by once, by twice, by thrice! 
For him the husbandman might starve, 

So he the richer food might carve ; 

Let him come in, to share the spoil, 

He'd soon relieve, from all their toil, 

The poor, the honest, labouring race, 

And leave them neither home nor place. 
See, in the distance, yonder ark— 

How black, how gloomy, grim and dark ! 

What means it ?—Truth shall lift the veil, 

And point the moral of my tale. 

Yes, Truth appeared, in robes of light ; 

Dissolv’d the spell of Faction’s night ; 

Shew’d every beast, unclean and dark, 

Within that fou!, polluted ark ; 

Tore rank Imposture’s mask away, 

And dragg’d the monster forth to day! 
The men of Gippeswic arose : 

They saw, they knew, they mark’d their foes ; 

They bade the Alien Chief despair ! 

His saffron robes they cast in air ; 

They thrust him from their dwelling- -place ; 

They burl'd defiance in his face !— 

They still were loyal, still were true 

To ‘* Church and King”—their colour Blue ? 


= RE NE NN 

Chefs-D’CEuvre of French. Literature, consisting of teresting 
extracts from the Classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse, 
with Biographical and Critical remarks on, the Authors and 
their Works. Svo. Pp. 392, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster-row; A.B. Dulau and Co. Soho- 
square ; and Boosey and Sons, Old Broad-street. 1820. 


To the learner or the. retired scholar who has not access to 
libraries, these specimens of French literature will be very 
valuable. They afford an.agreeable melange of all the prin- 
cipal authors who have distinguished themselves in France, by 
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their writings, from Montaigne. who was born iv 1533, down to 
Mercier who died about six years ago. In this collection 
Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, and the impious sophists. of 
that school are to be found, but the Editor has carefully selected 
from’ their works such extracts as may be safely perased by the 
young or the ignorant, so that the profession with which he 
concludes his preface is accurately true. 


‘The following Work is not only designed for the library of the 
scholar, but for the amusement and instruction of youth.—It may be 
safely placed in the hands of the student, to guide his course of read- 
ing, and to'stimulate him to explore those treasures which an attentive 
perusal of the most celebrated French Authors will open to bis view.— ° 
Nothing has been admitted, however distinguished for ability, that can 
possibly give offence either to morals or to religion—for genius loses 
ail claim ‘to respect when it basely descends to mislead the judgment 
or to corrupt the heart.” 


But as the language of many of these authors is now become 
obsolete, those expressions which age has rendered obscure, 
are explained in notes at the foot of the page. Hence these 
extracts exhibit the progress of alterations in the French lan- 
guage duting the last three centuries, and the comparison of 
Montaigne with Marmontel and Mercier is at once curious and 
pleasing. To these extracts the Editor has very judiciously 
added a concise account of each author, which includes a list 
of his works, and informs us of the best editions. We will 
give a life and extract as a specimen. 


«* Blaise Pascal was born on the Oth of June, 1623, at Clermont in 
Auvergne. His father Etienne Pascal, who was well versed in the 
matheniatical and physical sciences, having discovered the early talents 
of his son determined to educate him himself; be therefore removed 
to Paris, where he continued to reside until the year 1638. Young 
Pascal evinced a great predilection for mathematics, but his father 
wished to perfect him in the ancient classics previous to giving him 
any instruction in that science. But what restraint is it not in the 
power of genius to surmount? Every leisure hour was devoted by 
young Pascal to his favourite pursuit; and the father’s astonishment 
may be easily imagined, when he discovered his son drawing a figure 
inj demonstration of the 32nd proposition of Euclid!—so far had 
genius led the youth without any assistance whatever. From this 
period he was permitted to follow his inclination ; and he made such 
rapid progress, that in less than four years afterwards he composed a 
Treatise on the Conic Sections, which was so ably written that it was 
considered worthy of being sent to the celebrated Descartes: indeed 
this philosopher could hardly be persuaded that it was the composition 
of a mere youth. Pascal ‘continued ‘to improve himself, and in the’ 
nineteenth year of his age invented a very ‘curious mathematical ap- 
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paratus, Although: bis constitution now beganto decline, so that,! 
according to his,own confession,. from) this. period. he did; not passia. 
single day in perfect health, yet this did vot prevent bim from pro= 
ceeding zealously in his course, He ‘next wrote a dissertation npom) 
the Equilibrium of the Fluids, and made many usetul discoveries, 
particularly those of a Brouette and Le Haquet. High as bis reputa-. 
tion had been raised by these inventions, he became still more cele- 
brated by the eighteen ‘ Lettres Provinciales, which be wrote under 
the following circumstances: In the year 1655 Pascal had repaired to 
Port Royal des Champs, a convent near Paris, where Antoine Arnauld. 
and Pierre Nicolle,.two men of superior genius were then living.. 

These, as well as many other sensible persons of those times, were, 
highly exasperated against the Jesuists, and censured most particularly, 
the conduct,of, the laiter towards the Jansenists. . Pascal who imbibed 
the sentiments of his friends, wrote these eighteen letters, which ap- 
peared. in 1656 and 1657, and gave almost. the, death-blow to the. 


Jesuists. The dissolute morals of this order were the) principal.objects, 


of his attacks—At times he pursues bis opponents with irony and 
satire, arid at ‘others, with the full weight of overpowering argument, 
imevery instance: he isthe conqueror.’ The manly eloquence.of these 
letters, which, in a state of. French literature at tbat period, there: 
was nothing to-equal, delighted every, one, and called forth admiration, 
even from his adversaries. ‘Lhe,order, . possessing no, one capable. of, 
entering the Jists with Pascal, calle parliament and, the pope. to, its 
aid; but this only increased the evil, for the proscriptions caused the. 
letters to. be niore generally read, and there is no doubt that the 


‘ Lettres. Provinciales,’ contributed rnaterially towards the total abo-’ 


lition of the order of Jesuists in France in the year 1762. 

« These letters, are, however, feniatkable in anot'er point of view ; 
with them begins.a new era in the history of the French language, 
and Voltaire dates from their appearance the installation, as_it were, 
of the modern French tongue (vide an article in Voltaire’s ‘* Tatleau. 
des Progrés del Esprit humain chez les, Francois, pendant le Siccle,de. 
Louis XIV) The. full title of these celebrated letters is‘ Les Provin- 
ciales, ou Letlres écrites par Louis de Muntalte & un Provincial de. ses 
Amis ; avec les Notes de Guil/aume tWendrock ;’ they, have been often, 
reprinted, and among other places, at Leiden, in 1761, 4 vol. 12mo. 


For the elucidation of the title, it may. be necessary to observe that, 


Louis de Montallte is a name adopted by Pascal,.and Wendrock by his. 
friend, Pierre Nicolle, who was born at Chartres in 1625. 


‘ Pascal died, at Paris on the 19th August, 1662, in the 39th year of 


his. age, in consequence of excessive fright, occasioned by his being 
nearly thrown into the Seine, bis horses having become resiive and 
unmanageable.—He is the author of a work entitled, ‘ Pensées,’ which 
appeared after his death (in 1688.) This work is clas-ed pnder the 
following heads, viz.‘ De la.maniére d’exposer laverité, et de la prouver 
aux-hommes : de la nécessité de s'occuper des preuves de Vexistence Cune 
vie future; de Vincerlilude de nos connoissances naturelles; sur Uexislence 


de Dien; de la vanité, de la foiblesse, et de la miscre des hommes:;, 
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(from) which, we, have made, the following seleciions,) preumes de la, 
Religtan Chrétienne, etc.-—The coroplete works of Paseal were pub- 
lished, by, Nyon, Paris, 1779, in 5.vols. Svo, , | 


‘* Maximes des Jésuites sur ' Ambition, l'Envie, les Equivogues et les 
| Réstrictions mentales. | 


*«* Cela est.assez, commode, mon Pére, Et n’est-ce pas encore, con- 
tinua-t-il, une doctrine bien .douce pour jes avares, de dire, comme 
fait Escobar: Je sais. gue les riches ne péechent point mortellement, 
quand ils ne donnent point (auméne dé leur superfiu dans les grandes 
nécessités des pauvres, En vérité,. lui dis-je, si cela est, je vois bien 
que je ne me connois guéres en péchés. Pour vous le montrer encore. 
mieux, me dit-i], ne pensez-vous pas que la bonne opinion de soi-méme, 
et la complaisance qu'on a pour ses ouvrages, est un péché des plus. 
dangereux,?, Et, ne serez-vous pas, bien surpris si je vous fais)voir, \ 
qu'ercore méme que cette bonne opinion soit sans fandement, c’est si 
peu unipéché,.que c'est au contraire un. don de Diea? Est-il possible, ., 
mon iPére ?) Qui, dit-il, et c'est. ce\que nous.a apptis.notre grand Pére 
Garasse dans son Livre Frangois.intitulé : Somme des vérités capitales 
dela Religion. C est un effet, ditzil, de lajustice commutative, quéetout 
travail honnéie soit. récompensé ou de lquange ou de satisfaction, Quand 
les bon esprits font-un, ouvrage excellent, ils sont justement récompensés 
par des louanges publiques. Mais quand un pauvre esprit travaille beaus , 
coup pour nerien fuire qui vajlle, et qu'il ne peut ainsi obtenir des loy- 
anges publiques,s afin; que son travail, ne demeure, sans récompense; Dieu. 
lui en donne une satisfaction personnelle, qu'on ne peut lui envier sans une 
injustice plus que barbare,. C'est ainsi que Dieu. que est juste, donne 
aus, grenaquifles.de la satisfaction de leur chant. 

“* Voila, lui dis-je, de belles décisions en faveur de la vanité,. de. 
l’ambition et de l’avariee. Et.l’envie, mon Pere, sera-t-elle) plus diffi- 
cile a exeuser ?. Ceci est délicat,,.dit le Pére... Il faut.user de la, dis- 
tinction, de Pére Bauny, dans sa Somme, des, Péchés,, Carson senti- 
ment est, que f envie du, bien, spirituel,du prochuin es, mortelle, mais que 
Lienvie du bien temporel n'est gue vénielle. .Et par quelle.raison, mon, 
Pére ? Ecoutez-la, me dit-il... Car le bien qui se trouve és choses. temp 
porelles, est. si. mince ef.de si. peu de conséquence pour le ciel, gu’il est de 
nulle consideration .devent Diew.ef ses Sauts.. _Mais, mon Pére, , si, ce 
bien. est, si, mince et,\de \ si petite cansidération,. comment permettez- 
vous. de.tuer les hommes pourle.conserver.?.. Vous prenez.mal les 
choses, dite Rére: on,vous dit,que Je bien, est de. nulle considération 
devant Dieu, mais non pas devant Jes, hommes. 

“ Cela soffit pour se sujet; et, je veux maintenant vous. parler des 
facilités que nous avons apportées pour faire éviter les péchés.dans les 
conversations et, dans Jes istrigues da monde. Une chose des plus 
embarrassantes qui's’y trouve, est d’éviter le mensonge, et sur-tout 
quand on voudroit bien faire accroire ane-chose fausse. C'est a quoi 
sert admirablement notre doctrine des. éguivoques, par laquelle il est 
permis d'user de termes.ambigus en les faisant entendre dans un autre 
56n$.gu'on Re les eniend abet: me sais cela, man Pére, lui dis-je. 
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Nous'l"avons ‘tant’ ‘publié; continuwa-t-il,’ qu’a Ja fit tout ‘le ‘monde ew 
est‘ingtruit.’ ‘Miis savez-vous bien cotnment il faut faire: quand’ on. ne + 
trouve point de mots équivoques ? “Non, mon Pete. . Jé me'en dou- 


ta:s bien, dit-il, cela, est nouveau; c'est da doctrine des restrictions .. 


mentale. Sanchez la donne au méme lieu: On peut jurer, dit-il, 
quion n'a pas fait une chose, -quoiqu'on lait faite effectivement, en en- 
tendant en soi-méme qu'on ne la pas faite un certain jour, ow avant 
qu'on filt né, ou en sousentendant quelqu’ autre circonstance pareille, sans 


que les paroles dont on Se sert, ayent aucun sens qui le puisse connoitre. 


Et cela est fort commode en beaucoup de rencontres, et toujours trés. 
juste quand cela est nécessatre et utile pour la sant?, l'honneur ou Te 
bien. . 
“ ‘Comment, ‘mon. Pére, et n’est-ce ‘pas 12° un mefsonge, et’ méme: 
ya parjare ? "Non, dit le Pere. Sanchez le prouve au méme lieu' et ” 
Filiutius,’ parce, dit-il, que c'est Vintention ‘qui régle la: qualité de’ 
faction: Et il y donné encore nn autre moyen plus stir d’éviter Ie > 
ménsonge. C'est qu’aprés avoir dit tout ‘haut, je jure que je n'ai point 
Sait cela. on ajoute tout bas, anjowrd’hui' > oa qu aprés avoir dit tout: 
haut, je jure, on dise tout bas, qué je dis, et qué l'on continue en suite ’ 


tout haut, que je n'ai point fait céla, Vous voyebien que c'est dire la» 


vérité.. Je Pavoue, Tui dis-je, mais ‘nous trouverions peut-étre que 


c'est diré la vérité tout bas, et un mensonge tout haut : outre que je: 


craindrois que bien des gens ‘n'etissent pas assez de présence d’esprit ® 


pour se servir de ces méthodes: | Nos Péres,' dit-il, ont enseigné au> 
méme lieu, en ‘favour de ceux qui ‘ne sauroient pas user de ces res > 
strictions, qu'il leur ‘suffit pour ne point mentir, de dire simplement ' 


qu “ils n'ont point fatt ce qu’ils ont fait, pourvu qu'ils ayent en général : 
intention de donner & leurs discours le sens qu'un hatile homme ‘y 
donneroit. ° 


“ Dites la vérité, ‘il vous est arrivé bien des fois d’étre embarrassé, | 
manque de cette connoissance ? Quelquefois, lui-dis-je. Et n’avoue- > 


rez-vous pas de méme, continua-t-il, qu’il seroit ‘souvent bien‘com- | 
mode d’étre dispensé en conscience de tenir de certaines patoles qu'on 
donne ? Ce seroit, lui dis-je, mon Pere, Ja plus grande commodité du 
monde! Ecoutez donc Escobar, qui. donne cette régle générale : Les 


promesses n obligent point, quand on n'a point lintention'de s‘obligeren\ 


les Saisant. Or il n’arrive guéres qu'on ait cette intention, & moins 
gion ne les confirme par serment ou par contrat ? de sorte que quandon 
dit sinplement; je le ferat, on entend qu’on le fera si l'on ne:change: 
de-volonté ; car on ne veut pas se priver par-ld de sa liberté. Men» 
donne d'autres, que vous y pouvez voir vous-méime ; et il dita Ja 
fin, que tout cela est pris de Molina et de nos autres auteurs, et aitisi 
on n’en peut pas'douter, 

*©’O mon Pére, fui dis-je, je ne savois pas que la direction winten= 
tion eit la force de'rendre les promesses utiles. Voas voyez, dit le» 
Pere, que voila une grand facilité pour le commerce du monde” TSH) 


There are alvo extracts from the Sermons oft Masillon, =a 
suet, Fenelon; and Flechier; fron? the lettérs ‘of Boursault:and: 
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Babet, lovers ; of Crebitlon; Madame Maintenon, and. Sevigne ; 
‘some historical pieces, | and one or two on . scientific sulyects. 
These afford a very agreeable variety. The letter of Babet'to 
Boursault; in which she describes ‘the Husband recommended 
to her by her father, is highly amusing, 


“* Balet & Boursault, 


© Si j je ne t'ai pas mandé qu'il m’est venu un amant_de Normandie, 
c'est quela bonté que j'ai pour toi, ma, pas vouly que je Uaffligeasse 
inutilement...Mon papa, qui l'a fait venir a la sourdine, et qui voulut 
hier me le faire valoir, m'apprit qu'on l’appelloit Monsieur de Launai, 
et qu il Etoit Sieur du Mesnil ; Item-c’est tout. Le plus grand regret 
que j'aye, cest de lui avoir donné uh baiser eu arrivant, que je lui 
aurois refuse, n’efit é\é que mon papa me regardoit. Il’ soupa hiet 
chez nous et se mit 2 table sans laver-ses mains qui sont toutes pleines 
de taches de rousseur. Je ne mangeai point de tout ce qu'il toucha; 
et cela tant, je’ne mangeai pas grand'chose,-car i] ‘toucha a tout. ‘Il 
se déboutonna, a:mesure. que son jabot slemplissoit ; et les huit coups 
qu'il but, furent tous.bus.a Ja.santé de, toute le compagnie: Tant que 
Je souper dura, i] ne, dit pas. un mot; mais au dessert, il s-avisa de’ 
dire, en preyant une pomme de renjette, qu'il.en recueilloit: pour faire 
plus de six vingt, muids de cidre, et-que s‘il.avoit le bonheur d'étre 
mon; mari, toute.la maison ne dépenseroit plus rein en pommes.”: Aprés 
gue !’on eut levé la nape, et que mon papa l'eut prié de s ‘approcher’ da 
feu, il lui demanda si le barbier que le rasoit avoit la main bien legére ; 
qu'il n’osoit abandonner son visage’ 4 la discretion d'un ignorant,’ parce 
qu'il y’avoit trois ans qu'il’ ménageéoit sa moustache, pour tacher a Ja 
fin d’avoir des crocs, I] fit cent autres imperiinences que je voudrois 
avoir le temps de dire, pour te faire voir que tu n’as.rein a craindre ; 
el quoique mon papa soutlienne que c'est ce qu ‘il_me faut, parce qu ‘il 
a vingt cing mille écus de bien, je te proteste que le, choix de mon 
mari est fait... Toi, ou point. Adieu.” 


After giving these extracts our readers will themselves ap- 
preciate the nature,and.value.of .this excellent . selection, 
which, we are informed, will be followed by.a similar selection 
of poetry. : | 

ave 
Miscellanies: by:the-Rev. Richard: Warner. Pp. 218, . Long- 
“man, ‘Hurst; Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paterabster-ow, I8L9. 


In the short preface to. these two volumes Mr. Warner declares 
his intention of retiring from. the Arena of, Letters... +o elle 

: Hic. cestus artemque :reponesss) «sf. 
We: are truly sorry to‘ learn this: determinations: ‘since this late 
Publication’ ‘have raised considerable expectations: 6f future 
contributions to that much neglected er eb PopalanTitinity. 
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However, on this .poirit every one must, jadge for. himself. 
There’ is, no doubt, a time when it is prudent for every one to 
retreat. 9) isis, vt . | vie 
. Indeed,.it is highly probable that these will be Mr. Warner's 
last publications, for they appear to be theiremnants of his 
adversaries. ‘They are certainly not selected. Some parts are 
instructive and entertaifing, others are trifling enough, parti- 
cularly the jests of Hierocles. ‘ The jests, themselves, are bad 
ones, and known well eriough to mostischool-boys. Yet there 
are several curiosities in this collection, particularly The ort- 
ginal letter from a deranged gentleman to the late Dr. Newcdme, 
Lord Primate of Ireland. The idea Which continually hauwted 
this poor man’s mind, was, that all his acquaintance had cort- 
spired against -him to thwart his views, and drive. him to submit 
to their conditions: The same impsession dwelt onthe mind 
of Rousseau, and Rousseau imputes the same to Diderot. For 
(says he in one of his letters.):, Quotwquené bon et avec: wt ame 
Sranche, Diderot avoit un matheureax penchant a: misinterpreter 
les discours et les dctions de ses avis. Les plus ingenucs exphica- 
tions ite faisoient que fourhir a son esprit dé noibelles interprete« 
tions a leur charge. We beliéve this is ‘a very cottimon casein 
the history of insanity, and a suspicion which frequently lurks 
ia the. sound mind, but restrained from breaking forth into 
action by the efforts of reason and reflection. We extract the 
following tale, as. itis short, and relates to an affair which, 
however notorious orice, is now almest forgotten. 

dg oe? © Anecdote of thé Comte dé ta Motte. 
' «© When this foreignet canie to England, a little tiake ‘previotisly 
to the celebrated trial “abotit the Queeh of Franéeé’s: necklace, ‘he 
brought some of the diamonds with him, which ‘he said were'a 
prevent from her Majesty to his wife, These were purchased of him 

y Gray, Who gave hii a higher price than what Had! beer offered 
by the Jew merchants. He lodgéd dt’St. James's ‘hotel in Jermyn+ 
gtreet,; Kept ‘by Lowersat, a Gertnan: A foiend: of Lowsersat’s 
was at the same time in the house, from whom where derived the 
following particulars, sd Hatiniht Stans Tina 

“One forenoon, a handsome chariot, with two gentlemen in it, 
ifrove to tlie door of the Hotel. They aligltted, and came ibte tle 
Bar-rooti where LowskBar was! sitting with his ffiend. (The. bar- 
maid was also present, One of them said, that they wished to speak 
with Lowerbat in private: ‘ GehvJemen, replied L. ‘you: cab 
have no secrets with me; for I havé'no'sédrete with any ene: ‘ What- 
ever you have to communijeate, Idesire it: may be said in the pre- 
éséhoe Of my friend.’ He. also ordeted the bar- maid not 'to leave.,.the 
roots) The gentlemen appéared tobe very.niuch.disconcerted, at, his 
refusal |; ‘but findidg him, determined, ta adhere. to it, they opened 
their business, though before witnésses. ‘ You have,” said one of 
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them, “Monsieur de la Morts inyour house’) * T have, Sir.’ “We 
bear orders ‘to arrest “him, Sir: he is a hddrhale and’ a villain.’ 
‘ Whatever he may be, lie is under my roof and proteétion”” °*' Sir, 
I repeat, Wwe have orders to seize hiny; and if you will admit ws: ‘at 
night into your house, to take him aw ay, we will give you a thousand, 
yes, two thousand pounds : any thing you ‘choose todemand forthe 
service.” The honest German fell into a tempestuons passion. | © Get 
out ‘of my house,’ ‘he exclaimed ; ‘ you ‘are villains ! you are’ assas- 
sins! What !' do you take me for an acconiplice ?” A great’ bell hung 
onthe bar, to be rung on every occasion of alarm; at the-sound. of 
which, every domestic in the house was. instantly to repair to the 
place of danger, and’rally round the master. To this alarum Low- 
ERBAT applied his arm with surprising expedition and violence ; and 
ina few nioments the bar-room was filled with waiters, cooks, ‘ecul- 
lions,’ chambermaids, ‘grooms, ostlers, and boot-jacks. * Turn’ them 
dit, ‘turn them out,’ thundered LowersaT to the astonished group, 
‘ They.are villains, they are,assassins |: They ‘sha'nt stay a mdment 
longer i in my house." Happily for the kidnappers, this posse comitatus 
did not immediately perceive to whom Lowersar alluded, so that 
they had time to:scamper to their ‘carriages, get into it, and direct “the 
coachmam to drive off; which he did withysuch \expeditions that 
althonga ‘a waiter was|immediately sent-out to follow the chariot, he 
could not overtake;it,,nor learn. its; destination.) On.the same,night, 
however, two other, persons came. to Lowermarz, to offer, himsany 
sum of money asa bribe for his not making mention of the transac- 
tion of the preceding day. This he likewise refused with indignation ; 
and declared that be would tell the story to. every one whom. be saw. 
He. mentioned the whole transaction immediately to,/La Morve ; 
who became very much on his guard, and did not remain-long., at 
Lowersat’s. But, notwithstanding his vigilance, he nearly escaped 
assassination before. he changed his quariers, for, on returning to 
Jermyr street one night in a hackney-coach, an attempt was made to 
stab him; which he escaped merely by happening at the moment to 
be leaning bdck in the corner of the coach. 

‘© SouvaviE,’ in his ‘memoirs’ of Louis. XVIth’ ‘says, that La 
Morte received two wounds with a sword: while he was in London ; 
and that he afierwards retired to Lancaster, where he was poisoned, 
He further. remarks, that he found many letters and papers rélating to 
this business of the necklace, among those papers of the King’s, which 
were brought by the populace into the Hall, on the 10th of August. 
In one of them, was SouLavig's accountof La Morte’s having heen 
wounded in London, and poisoned at Lancaster. That. his place, of 
retreat had been discovered by Monsieur de Vercennes, who wrote 
to'Monsieur d’ADHEMAR to get him apprehended ; that police officers 
had been dispatched for that purpose, with Siisois at’ their head ; 
that a man numed Carry (who undertook ‘thé business of apprehend- 
ing-him) had received a thousand guineas toencourage hit to atterhpt 
it, coehh 4 poomiss of 10, 000 more eif ae offecwd its that ma: ar ‘of 
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being hanged deterred this man from putting the plan into execution ; 
and that he revealed the whole of it. to Monsieur d’'Apuemar, who 
told La Morte, when he waited on him, that the Carding! de Rowan 
was arrested, and advised him to go to Paris: and accuse the Cardinal. 

‘* La Motte wrote letters to M. de Monrmogin and the King of 
France, which Soutavia inserts in his memoirs; but probably was 
afraid to return to Paris. In one of his letters he says, that the sword 
and poison had followed him into a foreign country ; and SovuLavig, 
as above stated, asserts that he was poisoned at Lancaster.” 


Selections and collections, as we have before observed, are 
scarcely an object of criticisin, and we notice volumes of this 
nature, principally for the purpose of amusing our readers, and 
relieving tlre more serious topics which it is our principal busi- 
ness to lay before them, And having therefore said that these 
volumes will afford that amusement, we hope to have said all 
that Mr. Warner will expect from friends and. well-wishers. 











Observations on some of ihe Characteristic Doctrines of the 
Gospel; A Charge delivered in June 1819, to the Clergy of 
the Episcopal Communion of Brechin. By the Right Rev. 
George Gleig, LL.D., F.R.S. E. and F.S. S.A. their 
Bishop. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Rivingtons, London. 
1819. 


Tue restless ‘spirit of our calvinists pervades all parts of the 
kingdom. As if absurdity might be concealed by activity, 
the professors of imputed guilt and transubstantiated bread spare 
ho exertion to propagate tenets, which would certainly never 
propagate themselves. Perhaps this reflection somewhat 
accounts for the more moderate proceedings of their opponents, 
To them the opposite truths seem so very clear, as torequire little 
more than being clearly stated, and it appears adegree of mental 
infatuation to doubt them. How did the Apostles know: that 
our Lord’s body rose from the grave, but by implicitly trusting 
the evidence of their senses, contrary to their judgment and 
pow, anf = They thought that they saw a spirit. Luke ch. 

24. v.37. But our Lord said, behold my hands and my feet, 
handle meand see. Reach’ hither thy finger, and thrust it into 
my side. So that the proofs for the resurrection, are . praofs 
against any change of the bread in the Eucharist, and we ean- 
not, as reasonable and consistent creatures, believe both, Every 
calyinistreadily allows this argument, and triumphs in its force. 
Yet with the unfortunate and wretched inconsistency of human 
nature, they deny its force when applied to themselves. Guilt 
is a personal quality which cannot be transferred. B may be 
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punished for the sin‘of A.,’and the latter thus freed from the 
consequences of his’ guilt. But that B C 'D, &c. should all be 
guilty, ‘because A has sinned, and that a being of infinite wis- 
dom would actually regard them as guilty, and treat them as if 
they had actually committed that crime of which they, cannot 
in fact. form an idea, .is as total. a subversion of, all moral prin- 
ciple, as transubstantiation is of experimental knowledge.. As 
the latter case destroys all certainty as to external reasoning, so 
does the former as to internal. . If’ a spiritual being may thus 
deceive our senses in one case, how are we to ascertain that we 
are not equally deceived in others ? If the same being may treat 
us so contrary to the principles of justice, which he has him- 
self established, how can weascertain, henceforth, what is rizht 
from what is unjust >’ We might naturally expect, that opinions 
so very strange should be explicitly and clearly laid down in 
the scriptures. Yet here too. we are disappointed, ., These 
master builders would place a pvramid reversed on the point of 
a needle, -Jesus,said, holding a piece of bread in-his hand, this 
is:my body, or, if. you choose, this shall be my body. It is.every 
day’s expression all the world:over.:. This shall stand;: for this 
signifies, my body for such end, such:a:purpose.'» So statues 
and portraits are always called’ by the name ‘of the persons’ 
whom they represent. With respect to the doctrine of Impu- 
tation, it is no less strange than true, that it is unsupported by 
a SINGLE text. No passage im the bible, either directly or in- 
directly, or by remote deduction, teaches that either the guilt of 
Adam, or the righteousness of Christ, is imputed to any man, 
Butalas: , | 
Incidit in Scyllam qui, vult vitare,Charybdim. | 

The Socinian avoids both these errors, by. denying that:man- 
kind are in any respect the worse circumstanced from Adam’s 
transgression, and by regarding the eucharist as nothing but an 
act of commemoration. Other sects are content with taking 
up “one or ‘other ‘only of them, whilst the members of the 
British Church avoid’ both. But we fear Dr. Gleig has at- 
tempted to pass so near Scylla, that it will be difficult to get 
him off. ay TY Gg 

In consequence of repeated endeavours to spread these no- 
tions about Imputation. in Scotland, the Bishop, as a vigilant 
watchman, has in this charge instructed his clergy on the sub- 


ject. But ‘therein the errors of the Calvinists are, exhibited, 


whilst his own opinions on these points are referred to a note, 
to-be found in his edition of Stackhouse’s history of the Bible. 
Had it not been for this reference, we should not have deemed 
it necessary to take such serious notice of this charge as‘ we 
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now must do, , For in that edition .most certainly, opinions are 
laid down. not entertained by either of. the sister. churches :of 


England or Scotland. In his charge, the learned prélate: ob- 
serves, 


“' Bat although we cannot be considered as sharers in the guilt of 
out fitst parénts, our nature, as it is derived from them, may bé so 
dépraved by their fall, as to’render us much more prone than we 
should have otherwise been; to the commission of actual sin; atid 
thie; Ivam persuaded, is a scriptural truth of great importance, if 
consistently explained. . It has given rise, however, to much contro- 
versy, to which there never can be davend, untilmen shall agree to 
study the question in the Sacred Scriptures, without regard to human 
systems. To,study all the writings of the several controvertists, would 
indéed be a work equally laborious and unprofitable; for unless the 
student had sonie unquestionable principles. of his own, by. which to 
try the force of the several contending arguments, he would be in 
danget of chatiging his faith with every new book that he should read. 

fe might think with the Socinian and Pelagian to day, ‘that we have 
16 Concétn whatever with Adam's ‘fall’; with the rigid Calvinist to- 
morrow, that’we afe not only subjedted to death by his fal], but also 
derive ftom ‘him a nature so guilty, as to render the new-born infant 
liable to the eternal torments of héll'; and with the Arminian, next 
day,. that, by the fall of Adam, riotionly were we brougit under the 
dominion of death without any room to hope for a resurrection, but 
also that our nature was rendered more prone to evil than it would 
have been, had he continued in his paradisiacal state. 

‘« This last opinion appears to be the doctrine of our Church ; but 
even in this doctrine, matter is fouhd for controversy concerning the 
mode in Which ‘the mortal depravation of our nature has been conveyed 
from Adam, through so many generations, to his posterity of the 
present age. J have elsewhere* very distinctly stated my own notions 
of that mode, and have not yet found the'shadow of a réason fo 
ehangethem ; but I shall not repeat them here, because, if the fact 
be admitted; that we bavé not the same complete dominion “over out 
passions and appetites that we might have had, ifiour first parents had 
not fallen, I apprehend that é¢very matris:at pérfect liberty, to form for 
himself the most rational and consistent notions which he can, of the 
immediate causes of this degeneracy.”’ 


There is indeed a subsequent passage respecting the zmmoral 
efféctsS Of Iabour which we shall here omit, as occurring again 
in'the ndté appebded to Stackhouse, This note, or appendix 
ritlier, dccupies thirty closely printed quarto pages, and enters 
very largely into the question concerning original sin, Most 


ail, 
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of the anguments have been frequently inculcated in this w 

the criticisms respecting apegraw, and auagna have. been al 
given: more. amply, and, we think, far more..completely in the 
letters of, D..D., These, therefore, we shall.not repeat, but 
shorten our labours by adverting.to;the objectionable. passages 
only, And firstawe object to the interpretation of the threaten- 
ing. Thou! shalt. surely dies Tlis.the Bishop argues, must 
havé meant.fotal annihilation, because. in passages, 27, out,of 
29; in which the,same expression,is; used by Moses, ,it means 
death of the body, that.is|to say, Adam did not by these words 
understand sry, future punishment to. have been threatened. 
New, although we allow immortality to be a gift, or rather that 
neither soul nor body possesses any thing but what the Creator 
has given, abd may thetefote take away; yet either, Adam was 
blesséd with an immortal soul, possessing life, independent of 
the boty, or there is no such thing in existence... But that we 
ate. compesell of -bodies, which man may destroys and of souls, 
which’ he cannot, we are assured by Christ himself. Since, too, 
according to: the Bishop himself, Adam was'taught:of God, he 
must have known this fact;and:therefore this threatening of death 
would include both body and soul, dr the body only consigning 
thé soul-to panishment. Whieh of these two was actually the 
ease, Adam no doubt well understdod. ,| Locke is indeed intro- 
duced -by the Bishop, as arguing this in his Reasonablenessiof 
Christeanity. ‘* It:séerns:d strange Way of understandmg.a law 
witch requires the plainest and directest. words, that by death 
should be meant:etérnal life in misery, Could any one be sup- 
posed by a law that:sdys for felony thow shalt die, not that he 
should lose his life, but be kept alive in perpetual exquisite. tor- 
ments? and would any one tliink himself fairly dealt with that 
was'so used'?” Now, if:we suppdse with Dr. Gleig that Adam 
was insttucted by the Almighty, as was undoubtedly the case, 
he must have known that there was such a-place as Hell; 2 e..8 
place of punishment for spirits ; he must have also known that 
he 'was:not pute matter, but compound being of matterand 
spirit; and it was a deduction which would scarcely, have, es- 
caped him, that if his spirit should be separated from his body 
whilst in'a'state of enmity with his thaker,. it nmght be sent to 
that place of punishmient, since; too, in the language of Reve- 
lation, that punishment is frequently called eternal death, or the 
2d: death, we feel convineed that Adam on this oecasion must 
have wnderstdod the threatening, as declaring that if he ¢com- 
mitted so:great accrime, he should be eternally punished. .In 
Lecke’s' ‘case of felony, there is'nd analegy with this, Lf toa 
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man in thé act of murder, it be said°by another'man thou shalt 
surely die, the’siriner knows 'that only temporal ‘death is meant, 
because none’ other can be inflicted by man. | If, however, God 
from heaven pronounced the same threat, who would ‘not im- 
mediately refer it to eternal punishment ? 

But' the Bishop proceeds to support his argument by refer- 

ring to'l Cor. chap. 15. v. 12—20, and says, * The death.in- 
curred ‘by the fall'of Adam, can be nothing else than that from 
which all men, ‘good and bad, ‘are to be restored at the’general 


resurrection ;and that, in its “original sense, it was the death of 


the whole man is evident, from the ‘manner in which the'same 
apostle reasons with such of ‘the Corinthians as appear to have 
denied that there is any resurrection of \the dead.” “Now it is 
clear from this very chapter, ‘that the thing denied was the re- 
surrection of ‘the body. ‘The‘Grecks of that day generally al- 
lowed, even as heathens, of the separate existenceiof souls after 
death. ’ It'was taught constantly by the priests and particularly 
insisted on in the'mysteries. A few philosophers might indeed 
deny it. ‘But their opinions were ‘regarded with’general con- 
tempt. Hence tlie apotheosis of ‘the emperors, and:the worship 
of ‘heroes.’ Is it ‘credible that ‘a conversion to christianity ren- 
dered the Corinthians materialists ? Their dispute, assuredly, 
was about the body only. How are the dead raised, and with 
what body ‘do they come ? About the spiritual part of us there 
was no discussion, it could not be buried, neither. could it be 
raised again. That these Greeks believed in a future judgment 
isicertain, because St. Paul uses not a single argument to en- 
force so important a part of our faith, ~ Nay, in all this disser- 
tation upon the resurrection, there is not-the slightest: allusion 
to that great truth, an omission which proves, beyond exception, 
that the Corinthians ‘wanted no instruction ‘on ‘that subject. 
They believed in the future existence of the’ soul, but they 
denied the resurrection ‘of the body, and on this point only 
does the apostle instruct them. ©: | 

We apprehend that the death threatened to Adam snight in- 
clude eternal’ punishmeat, may also appear froma due conside- 
ration of the crime. And on this subject too we are obliged 
to differ fromthe learned Bishop. The Dr. argues thus; p. 95, 
‘¢ The temptation by which Eve was. reduced was indeed: very 
strong, if we admit her to have been a woman of ‘such powers 
of mind as may still be found in hér sex, and at the saime time 
destitute of that knowledge which experience alone can give, 
and of those: deep-rooted principles which, now at least, ‘are to 
be acquired only by habitual obedience. ‘A mnute animaly. aod 
to appearance nothing more, probably first ate of the fruit in 
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her presence; which made her see that the treé was 

or at least not so poisonous as to produce instant dently He then 
presetited hef with some, or advised: her to:pull it for: herself, 
assuring her that so far from dying in consequence of eating it, 
she and her husband would become as’ Gods, knowing good: 
and evil.' She heard a creature speak in her own language, and: 
speak rationally, which had never spoken before’. He might 
attribute this exaltation of his-own nature, to the fruit of ‘the: 
tree, which made her-see, as she might imagine, that it/was to 
be desired to make one wise, and the’ inference was far from 
unnatural, that what had raised a reptile to the dignity: of man,;: 
might raise ‘man‘to the dignity of:angels; » (as »it ‘is probable: 
Elohim ‘should be here translated.) To such beings.as ‘men and: 
women’ now are, a stronger temptation than this was, when) 

viewed ‘in all its circumstances, can ‘hardly be :conceiveds )' But } 

what was the temptation ‘which reduced Adam from ‘his-dutyito:) 

his God ? St. Paul assures us'that he was not:deceived by such : 

sophistry as this. ‘He therefore: sinned against his own: knows : 

ledge and better jadgment, suffering himself to be led astray \ by’ 
those passions and appetites,’ which led David and Solomon: 
astray; but which not Joseph alone,: but numbers in/all ages, 
have* with: success resisted.” Again, in p96, the Bishop re-> 
presents Adam as “ having 'displayed-under the | ‘temptation ‘to’ 
which he: was: exposed, no powers, ‘either intellectual or moral, 
superior to those which have been displayed by: multitudes of | 
his descendants in every age of the world.” © This representa-, 
tion of the:temptation is taken rather from Milton than Moses. | 
Andjin the disparagement: of Adam’s: intellectual powers. arid: 
crime; the Dr. is equally poetical: But first;:let us setithe, re-> 
lation right.) When Eve was accosted by: the: serpent, they 

were not near the tree in question. | For:she describes'it not as’ 
this tree, one within sight, but-assome distant object.. Thevtree 
in the ‘middle of the garden, where of course they were not. 

The woman too said, not, the serpent gave unto me, but the’ ser-', 


pent deceived me.» So that a certain and) unknown length of, 


time elapsed between the temptation and’ ‘the transgressions: 
Adam ‘seems: to: have been absent from both, and Eve brought, 
the fruit unto him,: he hearkened: unto her voice, ; and:did eat.' 
In fact she persuaded. him, and his offence’ would seem to have. 
been-the least.of the two, since he was not cursed, -but,-the, 
ground only for his sake... Eve was punished in: her own person: 

Now, that the first man created immediately by the hand: of, 
God, and, if» we may so, speak, ‘directly, and personally in-, 
structed. by. him,:did:wery far exceed all his descendants in the 
powers of mind, and all. knowledge befitting (his) situation; : 
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every: unprejudiced. person must allow, . We; think that the: 

op has adopted the..circular mode of. reasoning, first, : to 
daae the temptation ‘trifling, and thence deduce, the .intelr 
lectual powers: of Adam to have been small: | Next, .represent-. 
ing Adam’s want of experience, &¢c. as a cause why he fell by 


a temptation which many of his descendants have resisted,,. 


The corporeal powers of the first race were undoubtedly far. 
superior to those of their descendants, They scarcely reached, 
maturity until. they had arrived at an hundred. years. of age, : 
according to. the Hebrew, but according to the Septuagint, 
at two hundred, whilst they lived eight or nine centuries alto- 
gether:;and we may therefore fairly allow their mental endow, 
ments to have exceeded those of modern. times; in the. same’ 
tion. Then, as to the temptation.. The fruit, of this 
forbidden tree conveyed to the mind a knowledge which was 
desirable to: make: one wise. The. reader will:bear in mind, 
that this fruit.is represented as directly affecting the mental 
faculties. Now, Bull; the learned Bishop of ‘St. David's, in, his 
State of Man before the Fall, gives it as his opinion; that .the 
temptation ‘was avery severe trial, a very great, self-denial, 
and that Adam, whom he, more justly, i in our humble opinion, 
supposed of far superior powers than any of his descendants, 
had ‘need of all his own strength, together with the, assistance, 
of the Holy:Spirit, to refrain so long as he did.;. nor did. he, 
: fall until \he::was persuaded: by his wife, and encouraged by 
rceiving thatishe had eat in safety, and reaped the advantage! 
itherto unhurt. Considering the superiority of Paradise over 
this world, we must suppose all things therein to have ‘par- 
taken of) that superiority, and that) the temptation» which 
overcame the yet uninjured: powers of the first man, was cer- 
tainly as far beycud our imperfect frailty to have resisted, as it 
is beyond our abilities to canceive. 
Our readers ‘have now: seen, from the passages already ptor: 
duced, that Bishop Gleig attributes to the first man no mental 
powers above those: of his descendants.: We shall, quote two 


or'three: more! to the ‘same effect. P. 96. ‘Al strong preju>: 


dice, however, certainly arises'in the mind against this having. 
been really: the consequence of that transgression, (viz, an’ 
injury to the human faculties) from Adam’s having displayed, 
under the temptation to which he was exposed, no powers, 
either intellectual or moral, superior to those which have been 
displayed by multitudes-of his descendants in every age of the 
world.” And afterwards, “‘In the garden it is evident, from 
seripture, that he was under: the Jaunbdiate and. constant 
mre eg God, and‘undersuch ‘tuition,.a man of: very ordinary: 
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faculties, ahd with such, at: Jéast, he-was certainly endowed, 
would; in‘a’much shorter time than an hundred years, (the 
supposed length of Adam's ‘stay in Paradise) have ‘acquired 
such just notions of the attributes: ‘of his’ Maker, and’ of his 
own, dependance on him, as must have prevented him from 
being seduced, even by the blandishments of his wife, to incur 
the. certain displeasure of hiin in whom he lived, and moved, 
and had. his being,”... According, then, . to, this opinion, Adam 
was, ip. no respect, superior; we might go farther, and, say, 
actually inferior to some of his descendants. 

In page 100, the bishop proposes: the following questions : 
‘¢ But have mankind lost ‘nothing exeept exemption from death 
and bodily disease, by the falk of Adam ?. > And: are: they::not 
in worse moral civewmstances than those in | which) she: was 
before he fell?” To! the first: question there: is’ this. nete:ap+ 
pended : “Iam very farcfrouy being: surey that under the :first 
covenant mankind were tobe exempted from all bodily. diseases 
or injuries.” To the second he replies—“ If by morab-eivcame> 
stances be meant freedom of will to choose. what is’ good, and 
to reject what is evil, mankind are now in’ much ‘worse. amoral 
circumstances than Adam was in, during his state of imnocerice, 
or than they would probably have been themselves, had he never 
fallen from that state. ‘Though infants may be born with the 
same purity of mind, and capable, were they unader'the same 
tuition of an equal or even greater degree of perfection, it' 4s 
impossible to suppose, with Pelagius and Socinus, that.in the 
present state of the world, they can .possess,' when arrived at 
the age of manhood, the same freedom ‘of the will, and /the 
same complete dominion over ‘their passions. and appetites, 
which Adam possessed, when he ‘first: rose’ from the forming 
hand of his beneficent Creator.” It'is afterwards shewn ‘that 
this) excess of moral evil may be sufficiently accounted for, on 
the’ principle of:association, to: which, indeed,: the’ clergy are 
referred in page 23 of the charge. : i 


‘* Tf you study the subject in this .way, and pay due .attention: to 
the great law of mental association, of which, in the university, yom 
must all have, heard sometbing, though, some. of you, perhaps inot 
much, you will easily ascertain what is meant by that death und 
the dominion of which we were all brought by the fall of our first 
parents ; and how itcame to pass, that when Adam. and. Eve had 
withdrawn themselves’ from the tuition, if I -may say so, of their 
Father‘and their God, and° ‘were banished from the garden of Eden 
into a barren wilderness, their moral and intellectaal powers, as’ well 
as those of their descendants, must have rapidly degenerated: ‘The 
earth, we are-assured, was then placed under a‘ eurse, s@'ae age to 
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spontaneously, as. it had produced ‘in the garden . of Eden, 
every fruit fit for the food ,of,,man; . The first -pair,, therefore, were 
how under the necessity of procuring the means, of subsistence for 
themselves, and. their children, by incessant and. often unproductive 
labour ; but it is an unquestionable fact, that the mind of him, the 
whole of whose time is necessarily employed between sleep and _se- 
vere labour, cannot often elevate itself to the contemplation of nature, 
and of nature’s God ; and that the most accomplished family that 
ever lived, were it, by misfortune, to fall into such circumstances, 
would soon ng into the ignorance and ferocity of savages.” ' 


Now, :as this association must have taken place in Paradise 
itself, had not. Adam fallen, the same degree. of moral evil 
would have existed even.there, except so far as that has been 
augmented by the immoral effects of:industry. From these 
premises, however, we learn it to be the bishop’s doctrine, that 
man has received no other injury from: the fall than subjection 
to death, and the bad consequences arising from the nnfertility 
of the. earth. ) 

When, Celestius, the friend. of Pelagins} ; was refused holy 
orders, at Carthage, the four errors imputed to him. were these : 

Ist. Adam was created mortal, and whether he had sinned oF 
not, would. have died. | 

2d.:'The sin of Adam hurt himself only,.and not mankind.. 

3d. Infants genta are in. the same state as Adam was 


before the fall. 
4th.; Man. may be without sin, and keep the commandments 


of God, easily, if he will. 

And our readers must now judge for themselves how far the 
learned bishop, in avoiding the Charybdis of Calvinism, has 
not grazed against the rocks of Scylla. } 

Ona subject, so exceedingly obscure, we venture upon. any 
explanation of our own with extreme diffidence ; but we should 
be sorry if any of our readers should rise from. the perusal. of 
this article with sentiments unsettled, and their belief confused. 
We shall therefore endeavour succinctly to lay down what we 
consider to be the truth, and the doctrine of the British 
Church. | 

In the first place; although Adam was imperfect, wii needed 
the influence of the holy spirit, he certainly ‘was far superior, 
in all respects, mental and corporeal, to. the very best of 
“ men since born.” .We do not think this opinion .in need, of 
any.proof.. It is the general conclusion drawn. by christians 
of every sect. . But if, any, would see.it proved, we refer them 
to Bishop, Bull’s State, of Man before the-Fall. Secondly, 
respecting the temptation. _ Now, whether: the..eating of the 
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fruit of the tree of knowledge be deemed a real or symbolical 
transaction, the well-known consequence of it was a peculiar 
affection of the mind. The fruit was desirable to make one 
wise. It made men as angels, able to discern good and evil ; 
and when our first parents had eaten, their eyes were opened— 
that is, their knowledge was greatly increased, and that notin 
a way favorable to virtue, or pleasing to God, these being syno- 
nimous expressions. Now this unfortunate knowledge, : what- 
ever it was, descended to their children, we will take upon us 
to say, by hereditary descent, and is the principal cause of evil 
in the world. Avoiding all disputable points, as much as pos- 
sible, we will not guess at the nature of this knowledge of 
good and evil. Most certain it is, that the mind was affected, 
and, as we think, by something literally eaten. When we 
know that there are several articles in common use, which do 
affect the mind, and by perseverance in the use of which it 
may be permanently and incurably affected ; as, for instance, 
the fatuity produced by the continued use of opium; noone 
can doubt of the possilility of this part of our position. Nor 
is it less evident to an unprejudiced person, that affections of 
the mind descend from father to son, through many generations. 
Petrarch speaks of a family which never produced a brave man, 
nor a virtuous woman. The case of insanity is notorious. 
In Cumberland there was lately a family thus affected. There 
were five sons and three daughters, who, until they reached the 
age of twenty-five, were the admiration of the neighbourhood. 
At that fatal time each successively became insane. We 
could give innumerable instances of a similar nature. -These 
terrible afflictions have been originally introduced by some- 
thing received into the stomach, either as food or medicine. 
But, as in the human race, the unfaithfulness of the female 
prevents any approach to certainty, and cases of insanity 
or disease will suddenly appear in a family, and we wonder how 
they got there, we are obliged to have recourse to the brute 
creation, where the breed may be accurately determined. Now, 
among sportsmen of every description, whether they attend to 
horses, dogs, or game cocks, nothing is so well known as that 
the disposition of the parents may be discovered in the off- 
spring. Sometimes that of the mother predominates, some- . 
times that of the father; sometimes a kind of mixture. 
Take the game cock, and mix his breed with the dunghill 
sort, ask any cock-fighter whether there will not appear an 
instant and evident deterioration of courage, a mental quality. 
Or take this extract from a Treatise on Poultry, written by B, 
Mowbray, Esq. second edition, 1816. Speaking of the game 
No. 262, Vol. 58, March, 1820. D 
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breed, he says, inp. 15, “ Their natural pugnacity of disposi- 
tion shews itself at the earliest possible period, and deters most 
breeders, except those who breed for the cock-pit. Ihave 
many times had whole broods, scarcely feathered, stone- blind 
from fighting, to the very smallest individuals; the rival 
couples moping in corners, and renewing their battles on ob- 
taining the first ray of light. On this account few can be 
reared ; and, as this disposition, to a certain degree, prevails 


in the half-breed, it prevents crossing with the game-cock, | 


otherwise a great improvement.” This factis every day appa- 
rent. So elear is it, that affections of the mind are hereditary. 
Now, we have shewn that Adam, by his transgression, obtained 
an hurtful and mischievous species of knowledge by some 
internal alteration of his faculties, that his descendants possess 
the same knowledge, and that it is propagated by descent, 
This is termed by theologians depravity of mind, an expres- 
sive and appropriate term, and hence man is very far gone 
from the original righteousness in which he was created. 

Respecting original sin, the peccatum originis, we have a 
farther explanation to give. It appears that for this sin Adam 
was degraded from that state of relation towards God in which 
he was first placed, and incurred the divine displeasure. In 
the language of scripture he became a child of wrath. Nor 
was he to be restored to the relation he lost in this life. 
Of necessity all his children are born in the same state as 
their parents. As the children of foreigners are aliens in this 
country, as well as their parents. ‘To make this plain, let us 
suppose that the angels who keep their first estate, and those 
who have fallen, could both propagate their species. No sin 
of birth would attach to the progeny of the first, whilst that of 
the latter could not but remain in the place of their parents, 
the malignant enemies of God, and in a state of rebellion. 
In a somewhat similar state, of disgrace, at least, are we all 
of us born, and are therefore, in scripture, styled children of 
wrath,* by birth or nature. 





* We have hitherto avoided entering into any critical disquisition 
of texts, orindeed, quoting any but such as are admitted on all sides, 
otherwise the sense of each disputed text must have been vindicated. 
But we cannot refrain from noticing what the Bishop has urged in 
page 21, on Ephesians, ch. 2. v.3. The passage is too long to copy, but 
it is said that dyes, here means Halit, and that St. Paul only intends that 
by habit and associating with the heathens, their brethren, they were for- 
merly wicked as other people are ; a truth which it was scarcely neces- 
sary for the apost!eto have repeated. Now the first seven verses of this 
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This, then, constitutes peccatum ortginis, original sin. Many 
indeed, consider Adam’s transgression as taking common part 
with Satan in his rebellion against God; and that therefore 
we are, strictly speaking, born out of a state of allegiance. It 
is certain, however, that we have the option given us, of leav- 
ing this state, and in that case God is willing to try our since- 
rity. (We cannot enter into all the particular conditions of 
this trial.) This option we announce by baptism, at which, 
according to the language of the primitive chu: h, we profess 
OUr amrorakic re Latevy—our renunciation of tue devil, and 


our determination to obey God only in future. We are now 
elevated from the fallen state, and are no longer children of 
wrath, but children of grace, sons of God, members of Christ, 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven. Hence this change of 
state, from being children of wrath to being children of God, 
is called a second birth, a new birth, or regeneration. 

Thus, as fully as our limits would admit, we have endea- 
voured to give the orthodox history of the fall, and we might 
have supported our opinions by innumerable quotations. But 
in this account there is one point to which we would particu- 
larly ‘direct attention. There is nothing in it contrary to 
reason, nor the principles of justice. Adam acted deliberately, 
knowing what he was about. We, too, are at liberty to choose 
between good and evil, and sufficient assistance of the holy 
spirit is never wanting unto any one, until it is withdrawn for 
repeated contempt. 

It has been shewn, that the eating of the forbidden fruit 
imparted to the mind a mis:hievous and vicious knowledge, 
besides being a plain act of rebellion against God, that affec- 
tions of the mind, arising from what has been received by the 
mouth, are not uncommon, and are in many cases hereditary, 
and that there is every reason to conclude, from events subse- 
quent to the fall, the mental faculties of the first man to have 











chapter form one long and imperfect sentence, there being omitted 


the verb ECuwomoinse i in the first to govern Uns OvTas vexous. But the 
apostle having reminded the Ephesian converts of their former sinful 
state to prove to them that their redemption was a matter of favour, 
Grace, adds, that we, too, namely, the Apostles and those who had 
been christians before the Ephesians, were once liable to the same 


ee f P 
frailties, for we as well as 0+ Aoswos other men, are children of wrath 


Quel, by nature surely, not by habit, which was never the case with 
St. Paul, he having been always a very moral man, and very religious 
too. The evident opposition of grace and nature,}(and habit could 
not be opposed in this passage to grace), proves the correctness of this 


interpretation. 
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been constitutionally injured. For the depravity of Cain it is 
impossible to account by the great law of association. Adam 
and Eve, and Abel, must have been his principal companions. 
The rest of his brethren must have been much younger, and 
therefore are little likely to have corrupted him. But how 
came they to be corrupt? As to the bad effects of constant 
labour, it is a fancy so contradictory to the general conviction 
of mankind, as scarcely to require refutation. Of its beneficial 
effects we have often heard, and our readers will find this argu- 
ment of Bishop Gleig’s completely answered in the letter of 
that able divine, who has favoured us with his communications 
under the signature of D. D., and which, for this very purpose, 
was reserved until this month. Next to this hereditary affec- 
tion of the mental faculties, the fall placed our first parents 
in a state of alienation, so that they were no longer the liege 
subjects of heaven. Now, for any thing man could have done 
in this state, he must have remained adding to his guilt by 
continuing in sin and rebellion. It would have been injustice 
to have forgiven him without cause, and not also other fallen 
beings. To have forgiven all would have obliterated the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong, and some of the parties 
would probably remain voluntarily in their rebellious state. 
Hence appears the necessity of a mediator. The Son of God 
condescended to take that office on himself, and to accomplish 
his purpose, became incarnate, suffered the death of a criminal, 
together with certain internal sufferings, the manner of which 
we cannot comprehend, and re-ascended iuto heaven ina body 
of flesh and blood, having thus made an atonement for man. 
In this wonderful transaction there is much mystery, which 
perhaps could not be explained to the inhabitants of this 
world. We should therefore be content with tracing the great 
outlines of our redemption, and be more anxious to perform 
what we are evidently taught, than to guess at what is neces- 
sarily concealed. But the conclusion of the whole is briefly 
this. ‘That it is now as easy for us to obtain eternal happiness 
as ever it was for Adam in Paradise, although not exactly on 
the same terms, nor in the same manner. Grace, that is the 
constant influence of the Holy Spirit, remedies the mental 


injuries received at the fall, and we have leave to quit our natu-. 


ral state of rebellion, being assured of forgiveness on a return 
to our allegiance. ‘These terms are offered to all, and all are 
equally free, and equally enabled to accept them. 

In this system, what is there inconsistent with reason, reve- 
lation, or justice ? 
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The Traveller's Fire-side: a series of Papers on Switzerland, 
the Alps, &c. containing information and descriptions, original, 
and selected from French and Swiss authors. By Samuel 
Millar Waring. 12mo. Pp. 309. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy ; and J. and A. Arch, Misael: 1819. 


Tuts little Volume is as pleasingly drawn up as any we have 
met with on the subject, whilst it is free from those tedious 
digressions which sometimes fill up the pages of larger volumes. 
The journey was performed in the year 1818. But as these 
countries have been frequently described, we shall restrict our 
remarks to that information which is more novel, and we think 
the following description of the largest European bird in exist- 
ence will not be unacceptable. 


*¢ After describing the mountainous heights in the neighbourhood 
of Ober-Hasli, Ramond thus pursues his account of some of the 
wildanimals of the Alps. 

‘** Tt is above this desert and desolate region, that is seen to hover the 
largest and the most terrible of birds ; that eagle of the Alps, which 
far surpasses in strength and size the royal eagle ; and which, inha- 
biting only the loftiest mountains of our hemisphere, finds only on 
the high summits of the other its corresponding kind. M. de Buffon 
ranges it in the species of golden vultures ; M. de Bomare places it 
at the head of the eagles; the inhabitants of the country call it 
lemmer-geyer, lamb-vulture : it is the bird which corresponds with 
the condor of the new world, as the Alps do with the Cordilleras. 

“©« The Lemmer-geyer’ (Mons. R. here cites the words of Bomare) 
‘is a bird of prey of prodigious force, answering to its size ; for the 
wings of this bird, stretched out, are fourteen feet from one extremity 
to the other. This tyrant of the air, the destruction of which has 
not yet been accomplished in the high mountains of Switzerland, 
wages a cruel war, as well on flocks of goats and sheep, as on cha- 
mois, hares, and marmots. When he sees, ona steep rock, some 
animal too powerful to be carried away, he flies so as to overthrow 
it down some precipice, in order to enjoy his prey more at ease. A 
few years ago, a lemmer-geyer of the largest sort seized a child of 
three years old, and would have carried it away, when the father, 
armed with a stick, ran at the cries of his child, and, as this bird 
placed on level ground takes wing with difficulty, attacked the 
ravisher, who quitted his prey to defend himself, and fell dead on the 
spot, after a very obstinate combat. 

** « The royal eagle,’ continues Mons. R. ‘when the wings are 
spread, measures seven feet and a half from one of their extremities to 
the other ; the /emmer-geyer is as much as fifteen or sixteen, and 
his ferocity equals his strength and size. As king of the air, he 
requires, like kings, an immense space to subsist in. The same 
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region seldom sees two of them together: they would famish one 
another even in a country which breeds a multitude of their subjects. 
“« © Tt is against the chamois, especially, that he should be observed 
displaying his strength and address. The chamois has on land, the 
same agility that the demmer-geyer has in the air; he plays on the 
brink of precipices; he springs distances which it seems as though 
wings alone could transport him.——— Considerable strength is in- 
separable from such agility ; and the chamois is a prey not unworthy 
of the most terrible of birds. The /emmer-geyer goes to seek him 
in the bottom of the uninhabited valleys, where he feeds, sheltered 
from the pursuit of men, and attacking him, frightens him, and 
forces him to seek safety in flight. The rocks are the usual asylum 
of this timid animal: the eagle follows him thither, dodges him, and 
forces him to gain the heights. He bounds over the ice, springs 
from summit to summit with indefatigable swiftness, until, arrested 
on the edge of the abysses, he has no longer any other resource than 
to face his formidable enemy. The bird observes him, wheels round 
him, and feigns several times to pounce on him : the chamois opposes 
his forehead to these false attacks, but the instant his posture is suf- 
ficiently embarrassed for his balance to be easily overset, the eagle, 
darting, precipitates him down the rocks with a stroke of its wing, 
into depths were his address cannot protect him from certain death ; 
thither it follows him, despatches him with its beak and devours him. 
*¢¢ T have seen at Berne, in the collection of M. Sprenglein, two 
lemmer-geyers, not of the yellow species, pointed out as the strongest 
and the largest: they measure across the wings ten (Fr.) feet. M. S. 
thinks they are never larger, which is the case with this species. 
With regard to the yellow lemmer-geyer, the people of the country 
have always assured me that it measures as much as 18 Bernese feet, 
that is, about 16 feet of France (de Roi) from the extremity of one 
wing to that of the other. I shall add to their testimony, that of M. 
de Voltaire, who has told me that one of these birds which he kept 
for three years in his court, measured fifteen feet between the wings. 
Some years ago a lammer-geyer, having had a wing broken by a gun- 
shot, yielded after a long combat with three strong peasants armed 
with their small clubs ; it was of the same dimensions, and was sold 
alive at Basle. The reward offered by the government of Berne for de- 
stroying these eagles is limited, as I am told, to a /ouis (about a 
pound sterling), and the peasants are not at all eager to chase them. 
The harm they do is not great: they live principally on chamois 
and marmots, rarely approach herds, and find abundant sustenance 
in the carcases of animals swept away by the avalanches, or fallen 
down the precipices. They also wage open war with the ravens 
which beset these countries; their combats with the legions of these 
birds are very curious, and the tactics of these aerial troops present a 
singular spectacle. ‘The ravens form in line; they divide into de- 
tached corps ; each battalion rushes forward 1 in torn ; ; and the eagle, 
attacked in one quarter, is soon assailed in another by a new corps, 
which makes a diversion in favour of the retreating division, The event 
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of the contest is very uncertain, particularly when the eagle is but 
young ; but when one is eye witness of it, as I have once been, it is 
impossible not to form wishes for the king of the birds against this 
vile populace of heaven. I did not see the event of the combat: the 
field of battle is vast ; and the belligerant powers, turning a moun- 
tain, were soon hid from my sight.” 


It is a wonder that this prodigious bird has never been 
brought to England, * not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of silver” to see it, as Trinculo observes, The engage- 
ment between this eagle and the ravens is very probable. 
Hawks are generally pursued in the same manner by Crows. 

Our traveller, in speaking of the well known Ranz des 
Vaches, has preserved a genuine Ranz of great antiquity, for 
there are at least fifty different songs going under this name 
in different parts of Switzerland, and we shall conclude our 
notice of this amusing little volume with the relation he gives 
of it. 


‘* The subject of this Ranz, which is sufficiently nonsensical, is a 
kind of pastoral narrative and dialogue, continually interrupted by 
the burden addressed.to the cows. The style is so rude and obscure, 
that some explanations are required to fill up the outline and render 
the whole comprehensible. 

‘* The argument is this :—the herd, supposed to have been milked 
early in a spring morning, sets out from the valley towards the moun- 
tain-pasture, where it is to pass the warm season, and is attended to 
by a herdsman (armailli) and his assistant, or djigno* (junior). The 
cows arrive at some boggy land, which they are unable to get through : 
in this trying juncture, the djigno is dispatched to the house of a 
priest, to request he will assist them by a mass. The priest (eincoura) 
demands, as the price of his services, a cheese made of unskimmed 
milk ; and the peasant consents, desiring him to send his maid (ser- 
veinta) for it. To this last step the priest suggests some prudential 
objections ; ; and after more conversation, equally edifying, dismisses 
petitioner, promising to say an avemary, and adding his benediction, 
‘ Prau bien, prau pri, ié vo sohetio,’ ‘ I wish you plenty of wealth 
and plenty of cheeses.’ The djigno returns to his superior herdsman, 
and the cows—miralile dictu—pass well over the bog, and arrive in 
the evening at the chalet. But this is not all ; for such is the further 
efficacy of the priest’s prayer and benediction, that, on milking the 





‘* * There are in a chalet besides the djigno, domestics of an inferior 
rank, such as those called tortzchon, boubo, guerson, &c. according to 
the country. Their business is tc guard the herd, to milk, to wash 
the vessels, to cleave wood for the fire, and in short to do all the odd 
work of the dairy, See Tarenne.” 
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cows in the evening, the ¢tzaudairé, or cauldron,* in which the milk 
is curdled for cheese, is full before they have half done milking !! 
*€ The beginning will afford a specimen of the language and style : 


‘ Lé z'armailli dei Colombetté 

Dé bon matin sé san léva. 
Afa!ta!a! 

Lioba,t lioba, por aria. 


The herdsmen of the Colombettest 
Are risen early in the morning, 

Ah! ah! ah! ah! 
Cows, cows, to milking (pour traire). 


** Then follows the burden in a livelier strain : 


‘ Vinidé toté, bliantz’ et nairé, 
Rodz’ et motaillé, dzjouvén’ et otro, 
Déso on tzchino, yo ié vos ario, 
Déso on treimblio, yo ié treintzo, 
Lioba, lioba, por aria. 


Come all, black and white, 

Red and starred,|| the young, and the rest, 
Under an oak, where I milk you, 

Under an aspen, where I curdle (the milk). 
Cows, cows, &c. 


«© After every second verse follows another burden : 


‘ Lé sonnailliré van lé prémiré, 
Lé toté nairé van lé derrairé, 
Lioba, lioba, por aria. 





««* A large cauldron may contain the milk of about a hundred cows, 
and acommon one, that of forty or fifty. The milk is commonly 
curdled morning and evening, unless the herd be small, in which 
case, the evening's milk, after being skimmed, is added to that of the 
next morning : but this is not usual in the large chalets, where the 
best cheesez are made. The acid used for turning the milk is of two 
sorts; the c# or rennet liquor, and the axz made from butter-milk 
(petit-lait) fermented ; the latter is also used as a purgative for the 
cows. The two acids are sometimes used mingled together. See 
Tarenne.” 

‘+ Liola (darling) isan appellation of endearment given to cows, 
The pronunciation of this line may be represented nearly thus, in 
English sounds ; L'yd-la, [y6-ba, pore ar-yd.” 

“¢ The Calomiéettes is a mountain of Gruytres: the Ranz of the 
canton of Vaud also mention this mountain, thus indicating their own 
origin.” 

“|| Having a star or white spot in the forehead.” 
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The bell-cows* go first, 
Those. quite black go last, 
Cows, cows, &c.T 


« It is observed, that the Ranz des Vaches, to be fully appreciated, 
must be heard in its native scenes ; and that even there, various cir- 
cumstances may contribute to heighten or diminish its effect.t When 
the herdsman, unseen, like an invisible genius, sings it among secluded 
and imposing scenery, when the murmur of a neighbouring torrent, 
producing a continued bass, combines, finely with the notes of the 
alp-horn,|| when the echoes prolong the sounds among the mountains, 
and when the cattle, from some sweet pasture, join at intervals the 
chime of their bells; the traveller whose eye and ear are thus ravished 
at once, will carry away with him a delightful recollection, to be 
awakened by the same notes in a distant land—an emotion not to be 
enjoyed by one who has never visited Switzerland. But the more 
melancholy charm working so powerfully on the hearts of the Swiss, 
appears not to be that of scenic, or poetic, or musical taste, but of 
association, the secret cause, perhaps, of all our strong emotions from 
sounds: such association is, no doubt, rendered more powerful by 
the strong distinguishing characters of the scenery of this country. 





«© * In general, all the cows of a herd have bells of different sizes : 
they march without any order, except that the one bearing the large 
bell or sounno goes first: these cows are called sonnailliré. This 
badge of precedency seems to bea proud distinction ; and it is as- 
serted that the cow who has it taken from her pines away, manifests 
her grief by lowing, and furiously attacks her who has succeeded 
to the honour of bearing the bell. The cow which is in the habit of 
straying farthest, is sometimes furnished with a small bell ; and the 
herdsman in collecting his cows, judges by her arrival that they are 
all assembled.” 

“* + It will be seen how little affinity this singulgar piece has with the 
insipid modern production styled a Ranz des Vaches, and adapted to 
the notes of Rousseau : 

Quand reverrai-je, en un jour, 
Tous les objets de mon amour? 
Nos clairs ruisseaux, 
Nos coteaux. 
Nos hameaux, 
Nos montagnes, &c. &c. 

«* The ‘ gentille Isabeau’ also follows—somewhat late indeed—in 
this inventory of poetical effects.” 

“* + See Tarenne.” 

“|| The alp-horn—such is the untranslated German word—is an 
instrument much used by herdsmen in Switzerland, and made by 
themselves. It is sometimes upwards of six feet in length, and is 
formed of thin bark rolled up and bound round with string from one 
end to the other: its form is somewhat curved.” 
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The mountaineer who has been accustomed to hear this melody from 
the lips of a father, a sister, or a friend ; and to hear it from early 
life, when surrounding things are daily strengthening imperceptibly 
their ties about the heart—perhaps, too, at those hours, when the 
slanting mountain-shadows brought home his dearest associates and 
his dearest pleasures—will hear it, in another country, with feelings 
far different from those of the English traveller. No wonder that it 
seems to him the well-known voice of friendship or of love ; that 
home floats before his eyes ; and that he burns to realize the vision.’’ 


sae _ eri 


France as tt ts; not Lady Morgan’s France. By William 
Playfair, Author of the Political Atlas, Political Portraits, 
Decline’ and Fall of Nations, &c. &c. S8vo. Pp. 391. 
Chapple, Pall Mall. 1819. 





We are indebted for this able account of the present state of 
France to the silly trash of Lady Morgan. But we could have 
wished that Mr. Playfair had pursued his own plan, without 
taking any notice of that forgotten trifle. Although the vora- 
city for reading every thing gave it a temporary run, yet it was 
already well known that the writer had a capacity only for 
little things. To mix up a novel, and spread a plaster of 
incomprehensible sentences, ycleped metaphysics, were the 
chef-d’ceuvres of the surgeon and his lady. ‘To understand 
the intrigues of politicians, to compare the past with the pre- 
sent, to trace effects up to their causes, and to combine a 
variety of operations to their united consequences, require a 
capacity which falls to the lot of few. Mr. Playfair’s political 
abilities have, however, been long acknowledged, and _ his 
observations must carry that weight with them, which is due 
to experience. And we are sorry to say that the picture here 
drawn of France gives us little hopes of lasting tranquillity, 
The rod of vengeance seems extended over that country ina 
most astonishing manner, and all the efforts of surrounding 
nations to induce a submission to their own regulations, seem 
likely to fail. Undoubtedly, this disposition to rebel, so pre- 
valent among the French, must proceed from various causes ; 
yet much may be attributed to the mistaken lenity of the 
Allies, and the want of vigor in the king. If-it were politic, 
after the battle of Leipsic, to try what conciliation would do, 
there could be neither policy nor justice in so persevering after 
the battle uf Waterloo. ~Buonaparte, and the ringleaders of 
revolt, had forfeited all claim to indulgence. If the Allies, 
then, as conquerors, had executed Napoleon at the grave of 
the Duke d’Enghien, had branded Syeyes with mort sans 
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phrase, had sent off the most notorious traitors to the wilds of 
Siberia, and had stripped the rest of their ill-gotten plunder, 
if they had taken upon themselves to execute these acts of 
just severity, and afterwards permitted Louis the Eighteenth 
to ascend the throne with an act of amnesty in his hand, 
those fickle subjects of his would have been submissive through 
fear, and perhaps from gratitude. As it is, all the villains of 
the revolution enjoy their wealth in security. This peaceful 
possession of stolen goods, so contrary to the very first prin- 
ciples of justice, naturally serves to encourage every desperate 
adventurer, and it appears to have destroyed, in that ill-fated 
country, the very idea of honour and honesty. Mr. Playfair 
gives several instances of this thorough demoralization. ‘The 
Duke of Wellington alone had the good sense to perceive the 
policy of retribution. It was a national punishment to return 
the statues and paintings to the real proprietors. Blucher’s 
wish of burning Paris would have been just revenge, rather 
than a moral lesson. It is high time that Princes should 
recollect they bear not the sword in vain. Oftentimes men 
are to be restrained by severity, until the voice of reason and 
religion be attended to. Nor are the ruling powers to be de- 
terred by a false imputation of tyranny, a reproach now 
regularly affixed to those who would withstand the awful 
licentiousness of the times. Of late it has been applied to 
the most imbecile monarchs, in whom tyranny would have 
proved a blessing to Europe. But now when secret societies 
send forth their assassins, and men unite in the most bloody 
and atrocious plots to accomplish some crazy purpose of their 
own, it is a duty princes owe to the general welfare of man- 
kind, to lay aside the pity and compassion of a man. One 
would surely prefer living under any tyrant history has record- 
ed, to being in constant fear of murder and plunder, whenever 
a knot of villains have become desperate through poverty and 
vice. And it ought not to be forgotten, that the distressed cir- 
cumstances of men seldom prevent them from at least attempt- 
ing the most horrid crimes, they only render improbable their 
final success. But all attempts at insurrection should be met 
— severity, and mercy extended only to doubtful cases of 
gurit, 

Had such maxims prevailed with the allied powers after the 
battle of Waterloo, had part of their possessions been restored 
to the clergy, and the emigrants remunerated for their losses, 
had those estates which remgined in the hands of the primary 
purchasers, reverted back to their original owners, had every 
Tegicide been punished with death, and every traitor with ba- 
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nishment, Mr. Playfair would have been able to have given a 
very different account of France from this now before us. 

The consequences of these omissions begin now but too 
plainly to appear, Every cause which produced the revolution 
seems, at this moment, actively at work. The volumes before 
us detail such important facts, that we scarcely know what to 
prefer for extracts. Amongst others is the proof that the 
charter cannot be observed on account of its containing con- 
tradictory and absurd regulations. Neither can there be found 
therein those restrictions on ministers, which most free states 
have adopted. Particularly, by the charter, they are not ac- 
countable to the nation for the public expenditure. Neither 
can a représentative propose a law. Every law must be pro- 
posed by the king, and hence every amendment must be sub- 
mitted to him before it can be discussed. So that the French 
representative assembly isa mere nullity ; and if Louis had an 
able minister, it would be nothing better than an ancient lit 
de justice, to enregister the decrees of the king. As the de- 
mocratic party seem determined that the provisions of the 
charter should not be altered, it cannot be improved without 
aconvulsion. It cannot be observed, from the injustice of 
many of its provisions, and because some of these are in 
mutual contradiction. But we must now proceed to give spe- 
cimens of Mr. Playfair’s work, and first of Lady Morgan’s 
work. 


‘¢ The taking an opportunity to turn religion into ridicule, on every 
occasion, may perhaps be explained by the Roman Catholic religion 
being that which was ridiculed. ‘This excuse is but a very bad one ; 
but it might do, were it shown by any chance, that she evinced a re- 
gard for any other religion, but there is no evidence of that. 

‘* The indecent story about not finding a maid at Dieppe, to represent 
the Virgin Mary, is not fit for a book that gets into the hands of peo- 
ple who have either religion or virtue, and still less fit for the pen of a 
lady, who boasts of being an affectionate mother and good wife; but 
all these errors are venial, and vanish when we come to contemplate 
the note about the Marquis de Vilette, which runs thus : ‘ Sometime 
‘ after this adoption, he (Voltaire) married Mademoiselle de Varicourt 
‘ to his devoted, witty, and somewhat rove friend, the Marquis de Vi- 
“lette,’” &c. Now this term, somewhat roue, signifies in English, a 
young man who was rather wildish. It isa good-natured way of 
speaking of a person whose conduct is irregular, and not free from 
blame. It does not imply abad man, but one guilty of venial offences. 
What, however, was this same Vilette, of whom a lady, a mother, 
and a wife, spoke with such indulgent lenity ? 

‘“€ Vilette was in fact, and notoriously known to be, the most detes- 
table of all characters ; one whose crime does not admit of being 
named—a crime which is punished with death and infamy, and which 
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inspires horror to a degree that cannot be expressed! This crime, the 
secret and solitary commission of which subjects some detestable 
wretches to a forfeiture of their existence, the wretched Vilette com- 
mitted openly, habitually, and without restraint. His abominable 
practices were known to all Paris, yet he was not ashamed! This is 
but a general picture of the man. But were we to analyze his life, 
we must blush and weep, and the reader look pale and wonder, 

‘«¢ It was of such a man that this would-be learned and interesting 
lady speaks with a complacency bordering on approbation. This lady, 
who boasts of having been received in a uistinguished manner, by all 
who were good or great, or learned in Paris—What will the ladies of 
England think, when they know this? And you, gentlemen of En- 
gland, what do you think? Did you ever before know of such a gross 
and iudelicate work being received by the public, and admitted into 
private families ? 

«* It was reserved for Lady Morgan, to speak with complacency of 
the crimes of such a monster: and she has, by her emphatic descrip~ 
tion, put it out of her power to plead ignorance of the nature of the 
crime to which she alluded. She appears, on the contrary, to have 
had a sort of pride in showing, that she knew fully what she wished 
others to understand, but dared not plainly to express. 

«* We can say nothing in addition tothis. Whether the eulogist, 
or the person eulogized is worst, it becomes us not to determine. We 
have said enough, and sorry we are to have had occasion to say so 
much of a woman who ranks as a lady, who is admitted into society, 
and is a native of one of the British Isles. 

‘* As for her readers, they certainly, at least in England, did not 
understand to what she alladed ; else the book would never have been 
mentioned, much less read, as it has been, with avidity, Where the 
character of Vilette was unknown, the nature of the allusion, coald 
not possibly be conceived ; but as in regard to his character there was 
not a shadow of doubt, so to those who know it, there cannot bea 
shadow of excuse.” . 

‘* We have only noticed this account of Lady Morgan, to show, to 
what extremes those persons will go, who are in the habit of seeking 
every occasion to bring religion into contempt, ard who take a plea- 
sure in turning into ridicule all regular government.” 


These pages will shew the attentive reader how perfectly 
lost even to the very decencies of life, are the writings of those 
who forsake the principles of religion, and the care with which 
they should be admitted into families. It would be much the 
safest to exclude them altogether. Besides, what attention 
can be paid to the relations of one so demoralized, especially 
after deceit so gross ! 

As nothing in a state is of more importance than the 
finances, we shall extract what is said of them. 


‘¢ ‘The revenue of France is estimated at 703 millions, for this year, 
and the expenses will be as follows :— 
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““ ARMY, NAVY, COLONIES, AND GENERAL EXPENSES. 
Paid by the Ministers, in their different departments... . .292,913,000 
Interest of debt, as it stood last year .......... e+++++ 192,000,000 
sa pe way elPaadh ccatbiedh CE COREE Te ee i 
PE Cri sLuhes ced ecasewotdscnccdrcchace ae 
MME S'S 8 pico Soeesces wectacecesecceseds SUAOmee 
EG So bcc Sh cctreS es coedeans bene cecees aE 
NT OEE SL EL eho tce te tetcaceshecnutistets saree 
- ecg CREE EEE LCE EEE OCCT | 
Rentes created in 1818, to pay individuals who have 

vtanvinivh\; al sugars ated ictaameases 
Rentes created to pay the allies, on the departure of 


ens oo aa le Shee 2S 22,000,000 





Total amount.,...¢6.+. 716,389,000 
Revenue, .... .ccceceee 703,000,000 





Deficit in 1819.......+- 13,389,000 





* This is without allowing for the increased expenses of the army. 
Besides, there should be some consideration, on account of 270 mil- 
lions of this, being extraordinary revenue, like our war taxes, which 
should terminate at a certain time. 

“‘ We have seen, by the detail given, that the real state of the French 
expenditure never has been laid before the public; or, which is the 
same thing, that events, open or secret, have always occasioned a de- 
viation from the estimates made. 

‘¢ The most unaccountable period of all, was the fourteen years of 
the reign of Louis XVI. previous tothe year1788. The revenue 
increased rapidly, yet the debts became such, as could no longer be 
supported. It is only, in fact, from the claims made that the debts 
have been ascertained ; for by some secret means or other, they have 
never been fairly known at the time when they were contracted. 

“€ The embarrassments in France may at this time do good, by in- 
creasing the importance of the chamber of deputies, if they have the 
wisdom and patriotism to turn the opportunity to advantage. [t would 
require 00 millions of permanent revenue to answer the expenditure 
of France, when the army is fully recruited, and the 500 millions of 
obligations, which must either be paid off, or funded at par, are all 
setiled, 

‘«¢ The 500 millions funded at par, would make, at the present price 
of stocks, 750 millions, which will be a creation of 250 millions of 
stock, or an annual expense of 124 millions ; and this must be before 
the end of 1025. 

The account will stand thus : 

POP OIE |, we cccseccwccceseceseese secs J 10eD MOU 
Increase, by reimbursement at par...........2+6+2-+- 12,500,000 
Increased expenses Of arMy....ccseceeeeeeseeee- 60,000,000 





Total.....e+ee 795,889,000 
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*¢ As the ordinary revenue in 1816 was but 472, were the extraordi- 
nary to be taken away, it would make the deficit quite ruinous. The 
taxes must all be continued; yet we have seen what M. de Corvetto 
said on that subject. 

‘* The state of France is, then, far from satisfactory or certain, in 
respect to her finances ; and as she is in the habit, when pressed, of 
letting payments run in arrear, we may expect to see again the same 
causes produce the same effects that they have done hitherto in that 
country. 

‘* Since writing the above, we have seen the statement in the bud- 
get for the year 1819, and it fulfils our prediction, by amounting to 
more than 889 millions. As we have only seen the gross amount, 
we can only make this general statement ; but we shall, in the ap- 
pendix, give more details, if they should arrive in England,” 


But there is nothing to be found in the appendix. Indeed, 
we may here complain of the complete absence of all regularity 
in these volumes. Mr. P. goes from one subject to another, 
and returns to the first back again so often, that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to collect together the valuable information which 
he gives. 

We find the two constitutions of England and France com- 
pared together in Part IV., but we cannot agree with Mr. P. 
in his observations on the English Parliament. He speaks of | 
it as incapable of struggling against ministry, observing, that 
the one in 1784 was the last successful attempt which has 
been made. But surely we have had several instances since 
that time when the voice of the nation has prevailed against 
the opinion of the minister. The repeal of the property tax, 
and the peace of Amiens, are both proofs of this. Nor can 
there be produced a single momentous question in which 
ministry have persevered in opposition to that voice. Yeta 
ministry should have power soto do. The multitude is often 
wrong, and governments are frequently acquainted with facts, 
and guided by views which cannot be made public. As to 
the wasteful expenditure concerning which we hear so much, 
the constant theme of—our seditious demagogues, it is evident, 
from p. 523 of our last volume, that we have been secured 
from worse calamities than those whieh befel Prussia, Mus- 
covy, and Spain, at the light expence of fifteen per cent. of 
our property. We say worse, for who can doubt but that Buona- 
parte and the French would have thoroughly ruined this king- 
dom for ever, had it been in their power ? 

The following observations on the liberty of the press, 
deserve the deepest attention. We are persuaded, that if a 
timely refutation of the political and blasphemous tracts which 
lately deluged the country, had been circulated, properly 
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adapted to the comprehension of the lower classes, mach 
of the mischief which has since occurred, would have been 
obviated, as is sufficiently evident by the eagerness with which 
purchases were made, as soon as the shop in Fleet Street was 
opened under the auspices of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. For some weeks it’ was always crowded. 
A similar depot should be established at every considerable 
town. 


‘¢ The French government is afraid of the liberty of the press, and 
in that, it is only like other governments. It would be just as well to 
be afraid of the liberty of using gunpowder ; and if they would use 
the press as they do gunpowder, good governments would have nothing 
to fear ; but it appears as if all the governments of Europe had en- 
tered into a. holy league not to make use of the press themselves, and 
therefore, they are afraid of it. Would they only consider their true 
interest, and make use of the press in shewing that they acted well, 
they would not need to be in any fear, and least of all, since the French 
revolution. What government need be afraid of being contrasted 
fairly with the republic, either during the reign of anarchy, during 
the directory, or under the consulate’? What government need be 
afraid of being fairly contrasted with France under the despotic rule of 
Bonaparte? We can safely say, no government, except, perhaps, 
that of Turkey, and even there we are in doubt ; but if in place of a 
fair contrast, governments persist in not defending themselves; and 
confine their efforts to crushing the press, they may be sure they will 
continually be the losers—while their faults are exposed by one means 
or other, in defiance of all,their efforts, the benefits they bestow are 
neither recorded nor even admitted. The government that wants to 
stifle opinion, may always depend on having opinion against itself. 
To endeavour to stifle opinion (the peculiar characteristic of a bad 
government). is certain of entailing odium upon all those that may 
have recourse to so pernicious a system; since, of all sorts of slavery, 
that of the mind is the most galling. 

‘* With regard to employing the press to counteract the effects of 
the press, that would be the wisest measure of any. One regiment of 
soldiers cost as much as would enlist all the literary men that are 
worth enlisting on the side of government; and one literary. man 
may sometimes do more than a whole regiment. 

_ ** As matters are, persons who can write, find that they can be paid 
if they attack governments, but not if they defend them ; and conse- 
quently they are vigorously attacked, and poorly, (if at all), defended. 
This is the natural consequence of the conduct of the different govern- 
ments of Europe, and Jet them mind what they are about. They 
must in the end be sufferers by the present mode of going on. The 
assailants of governments may perhapsnot succeed, though the govern- 
ments themselves fai]. The assailants of the French government did 
not succeed in establishing liberty, at.the beginning of the revolution, 
but the government failed, and suffered severely.” , 
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‘© We should be curious to know what those who wish to su 
freedom of discussion aim at by so doing. ‘They are the friends of 
government, or government itself, that is, the king and his ministers, 
or those aboutthem. Now, as Turkey and Algiers are the countries 
where opinion is the most completely suppressed, and England is that 
in which there is the most liberty of discussion, it should follow, that 
if kings and governments are not under a mistake, the rulers in Tur- 
key and Algiers are happier, richer, and more at their ease, than the 
King of England was, or than the Prince Regent and his ministers and 
friends are now.” 


We cannot conclude our extracts, without taking one more 
on the subject of demoralizing a nation, as it proves that those 
who attempt to destroy the religious principles of a people, 
whatever their pretences may be, are actually aiming at dis- 
turbance and plunder, and every person who does not steadily 
oppose such innovators, is either deplorably ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of politics, or most unpatriotically lends 
his name to these villainous proceedings, that he may embarrass 
ministers, and succeed to their offices. | 


«© The arguments of infidelity, when employed against the being 
of a God, with the assistance of metaphysical quibbles and sophistry, 
only tend to unsettle the minds of men, and to excite doubts; but 
when employed against the christian religion, they have a far more 
baneful effect.* | 

** It may be of use here, to give a most remarkable example of the 
manner in which men are led into error by those who pretend to in- 
struct them, to inlighten them, and to teach them truth. 

‘* M. Volney, one of the most learned and most zealous of the 
philosophers of the latter times, who have endeavoured to root out 
Christianity, published, at the beginning of the French revolution, 
some travels in Syria, and a book’on the ruins of empires. 

‘© There, in an allegory or fable, he represents the Genius of Truth 





« * Mr. Hampden, the grandson of the famous patriot, had been 
an unbeliever in his youth, but, in his riper years, remorse occasioned 
him to commit suicide. Previous to the fatal act, he wrote a voluntary 
confession, in which he says—‘ That he never was really an atheist. 
That vanity prompted him to pretend to be one, but that, under that 
character, he had done things for which he never could forgive him- 
self, and which rendered life a greater burthen than he could bear.’ 
In every worldly view, Mr. Hampden was in an enviable situation, 
wealthy, independent in spirit, (for he refused to be made a peer,) in 
the prime of life married to an amiable and handsome woman, and 
himself one of the handsomest men of his day ; but remorse, which a 
fine exterior conceals, but cannot stifle, rendered all those advantages 
of no utility tothe possessor ; and he put an end to his existence,” 
No. 262, Vol. 58, March, 1820. E 
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aloft in the air, addressing all the inhabitants of the earth assembled 
to receive instruction, | 

‘* The Genius first asks, whether gold is heavier than brass ? when 
one universal answer comes, ‘ gold is heavier than brass,’ Is iron 
harder than wood ? was the.second question ; ‘ yes,’ is answered from 
all, ‘ iron is harder than. wood.’ 

‘¢ The Genius having thus procured the answers expected, next 
asks, which is the true religion ? Here, not one single answer, but a 
thousand are returned :.‘ the Christian,’ vociferated a number: but 
still more ‘ the Mahometan.—The Gentoos, the warshippers of the 
sun, of lama, and of gods of metal and of stone, all put in their claims, 
and the discord was excessive. 

** Silence! proclaimed the Genius, and there was silence, when he 

proceeded thus :— , : 
_ ** ©You* see with what. unanimiy you answered that. ‘ gold. .was 
heavier than brass,’ and ‘ iron harder than wood,’ because those are 
traths ; but you see how differently you answered, when I asked, 
‘ which is the true religion ?? the conclusion is plain, you do not 
know ? and, in fact, you cannot know, for there isnone ; they are all 
founded in error, &c. &c.’ 2S 

‘* To the most part of persons, and probably to nearly all who have 
read that dangerous book, the conclusion drawn by the imaginary 
Genius, seemed to be perfectly correct ; yet, nothing is more absurd 
and false : nothing, in fact, is more flimsy, though, to a slight ob- 
server, it appears ingenious and profound. 

‘* Tt is not necessary to have the oriental learning of a. Volney to 
detect the fallacy of his conclusions; for, had the Genius of Truth 
asked, ‘ which is the finest country in the world?’ he would have 
had a great variety of answers; or, had he asked, ‘ which of the 
revolutionary generals is the ablest warrior ?? he would bave been 
equally stunned with diversity of sounds; but, he would not in that 
case have drawn a similar conclusion ; he could not have said, that all 
countries and all generals are alike ; or, that they were all good for 
nothing, as lie did about the religions, though the conclusions woyld 
have been just as reasonable. 

‘© Whether Volney was himself deceived, er wanted to deceive, is 
a question which he himself only can resolve ; but it is of little impor- 
tance, as it shows with what facility error can be propagated when 
employed against religion. 

«< It may appear strange, that the Genius of Trath, who was pre- 

aring bis hearers for liberty and equality, should first begin by attack-. 
ing religion, but the Genius knew what he was about. Py 

-“«* To make men rebels, and prepare them for plunder and murder, 
it is first necessary to root out every religious principle, and therefore 
the imaginary Genius, though he had his eye chiefly on the Christian 
religion, was determined to do away with all religions at once, which 
explains the reason of his conduct, and mode of argument.”’* 





‘© * Tt is ao small consolation to such. as were never led astray by 
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We have thus given somie idea of the contents of the iirst 
volume of this important work: we shall reserve farther re- 
marks, and the second volume, to another month. 


The..Saviour of the World. A Poem, in Irregular Verse, on 
the Death, Resurrection, Descent into Hell, Ascension, and 
Second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. . By sing a Hig- 
gins, a Layman of the Chureh of England. 12mo, Pp. 124. 
G: M. Smith, Chipping Norton; and Whittemore, Pater- 


. noster-row. 1819. 














Our modern poets seem to consider that the excellency of their 
compositions depends upon the peculiarity of their style; so 
when a _ new poet offers himself to the public, that he may not 
be thought inferior to his cotemporaries, he likewise offers a 
new style. One aims at a puerile simplicity, another makes 
the irregularity of his verses his chief object ; and a third dis- 
graces his works by the intermixture of indecency and:impiety, 
in passages the most pleasing, by the melody of their metrical 
harmony. This latter practice cannot be too much reprobated, 
as from the elegance of its diction, it steals upon the senses 
unawares, and leaves behind a poison of the most rancorous 
kind. In ‘other passages, by an ill-timed levity, it instils into 
the mind of its readers a disposition to look upon the suffer~ 
ings of their fellow creatures with derision, thus driving far 
away compassion and all its attendant affections. 

Mr. Higgins has made choice of a subject, which, from its 
importance, is sure to attract general attention. The death, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Saviour; but, we are sorry 
to observe, he has failed to give it that pleasing effect of which 
it is so capable. His verses are what he -truly calls irregular, 
and may not -inaptly be compared to a boat sailing down a 





= 


Volney, or men like him, to find, that when Buonaparte, with his 
vigorous arm and determined mind, wielded the French‘sceptre, they 
were quite tame and submissive. The Genius of Truth was glad to 
be silent and unseen, 

‘* The philosophers, who pretended that they would sacrifice every 
thing to truth, and that their opinion should guide their conduct, were 
no sooner under a severe and inflexible master, than they. sacrificed 
every thing to convenience, or to self-preservation. 

‘* Thebold hardy philosophers, who gloried in counteracting the. 
mild Louis, strove who should be most obsequious in bending to the 
wilt of Buonaparte. Such was the conduct of modern philosophers, 
who, in fact, thereby disgraced the character of men.” 
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stream full of currents and eddies, by which it is tossed to and 
fro, until reaching a part smoother than the rest, it sails genthy 
along, but soon meets with another current, and is again tossed 
to and fro as before. 

This irregularity of his strains is of all others the least cal- 
culated to produce a melodious flow of language; indeed, tt 
can only be made use of with success to express scenes 
*‘ grandly wild, and wildly beautiful.” Our author commences 
his work with the last breath of our Saviour, when the awful 
spirit ‘* of the incarnate God” triumphantly arose, and with it 
‘¢ the soul of the repentant thief,” to the intermediate state of 
souls meet for happiness, where 


‘* Soon at the confines of the happy place 
Prepar’d by sovereign grace, 
Th’ aérial voyagers arrive. 
Not unperceiv’d by the Cherubic guard, 
Who tremblingly alive, 
Kept the exclusive gate securely barr'd - 
When, suddenly the ambient air resounds 
With such enchanting sounds 
As Angels raise, ) 
When to their great Creator’s praise 
They tune their golden harps.—To heav'nly strains 
A pause succeeds, and solemn silence reigns. — 
An Argel’s voice the solemn silence broke ; — 
The vaulted sky resounded as he spoke !—’” 


- In many of these expressions there is a considerable degree 
of harshness, as if words suitable to the subject were found 
with a difficulty, and the inharmonious repetition of the 
same phraseology. ‘Tautology loses its effect, and becomes 
unpleasant to the ear, unless used with greater judgment than 
is generally the ease in the poem before us, and is particularly 
so in the followtng lines. | 





: ne Into the sacred cell 
The blest divinity now ent’ring, found | 
With balmy odours bath'd, and grave-clothes bound, 
His clay-cold corpse.—The clay-cold corpse soon felt 
Th’ incumbent deity.” 


Where the repetition of the clay-cold corpse forms a dead 
weight. Butto return. After the angel’s address, the gates 
are opened and the souls ‘admitted, when our Saviour informs 
them of the happy effects of his death, which we extract as a 
specimen of Mr. H.’s best poetry, ) 
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“ ‘ Hail,” he cry'd, 
“ Ye blessed of my Father, who have dy'd 
Believing in his promises.—Y our stains 
OF guilt are wash’d away ; and there remains 
For you no condemnation ; nor for this 
My fellow-sufferer ; whom, to endless bliss 
I have redeem’d from Hell’s expecting jaws, 
Though to his country’s violated laws 
Justly devote.—The strugglings of his mind, 
Now to despair, and now to faith inclin'd ; 
His truly contrite heart, his earnest pray'r, 
Mov'd my compassion. Could I then forbear 
Pronouncing peace and pardon ? No,—mine ear 
To fervent pray’r, and penitence sincere 
Shall not be shut. Yet let not man presume. — 
An‘awful judgment, and a dreadful doom 
Await th’ impenitent. Justice shall then 
Assert her claim; and to the horrid den 
Drag the reluctant criminals, In vain 
Their cries : a long, long age of pain ; 
Hell round about them, and a hell within, 
This their dire portion, the reward of sin :— 
Fiends their tormentors,—yet their pow’r restrain’d : 
(That pow'r for salutary use, and not revenge ordain‘d.) 
Souls are not Satan's; but by right divine 
Mine, by creation, by redemption, mine, 
I am their God, their Saviour, and their friend, 
And, though severe, yet will I not contend 
With man for ever, lest his spirit fail ; 
But mercy over judgment shall prevail. 





“« Ye Patriarchs, Prophets, and illustrious names 

In sacred Writ recorded, and the themes 

Of songs angelic; know, for you are crowns 

Of brightest radiance, and superior thrones, 

In Heav'n against that day prepared 

When faith in vision swallow'd up shall meet its just reward’ 
Meanwhile be happy here 

In calm quiescence, or in converse dear 

With souls congenial. Soon shall th’ infernal foe 

Of God and man, to his confusion, know 

The pow’r of my redemption to release 

: The captive exiles; soon this happy place 

Receive innumerable souls, set free 

From scenes of sad despair and misery 

In Satan's dark domains.— Now to the tomb, 

Where laid by pious friends in rich perfume 

My !acerated body lies 

J go; and in that body shall arise : 
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A pledge, and earnest to mankind, that they 
Shall also rise, no more to death a prey, 

In bodies incorruptible. Adieu ; 

Be blest and happy,’” 


He then gives all the particulars relative to the resurrection 
and ascensicia as related in the last chapters of the four Evan- 
gelists, interspersed with allegorical descriptions, and after the 
ascension too, angels appear to his disciples and foretel the 
dispersion and return of the Jews, the destruction and re- 
building of Jerusalem, the millenium, the last resurrection, 
and, likewise, give a description of the Holy city, together 
with many other particalars taken from the prophecies of 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, and from Revelation. The 
angels then foretel the coming of the Holy Ghost, and the 
sufferings which they, our Saviour’s disciples, must endure, 
and afterwards disappeared. 

These are materials well adapted to the production of a 
most beautiful poem, but are completely spoiled for want of a 
melodiousness of language, and harmony of rhyme ; for what 
can be more discordant to the ear than such rhymes as reservoir 
and fire—away and dye—sun and shone—feel and stili, a whole 
catalogue of which we could produce, equally inharmonious. 
As however, the merit of a work is to be. estimated by its 
general effects and ultimate result, and Mr. H.’s object is to 
raise our thoughts above sublunary things to those joys for 
which we are made meet by the death and sufferings of our 
blessed Saviour, we are decidedly of opinion, had he omitted 
in his notes an uncertain doctrine, and written in blank verse, 
he would have pleased us far better; particularly, he must 
avoid the continual recurrence of a pause ijn the sense, at the 
middle of every line. The awkward effect this has, must be 
perceived from the extracts already given. 

From a list of respectable subscribers, we apprehend that 
Mr. Higgins is, himself, a respectable man, noscitur a Soeiis. 
It is also evident that he is a piousman. He will, therefore, 
not take it amiss, if we caution him against indulging in the 
speculations contained in page 120, The celebrated Token Hen- 
derson may be, for aught we know, very clever, but a Layman 
of the church of England, would do better in imitating the 
modesty of his own church, by adhering to the words of serip- 
ture, and not prying into those things which are not revealed. 
Secret things, say the scriptures, belong to the Lord eur God. 
Those things which are revealed, unto us and our children. Be- 
sides, John’s indubitable maxim, page 121, is built‘on an am- 
possible assumption, his knowledge of what is good for the 
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world of spirits. v1s, besides contrary to his former posivion, 
Suppose, for instance, that Satan being possessed of free-will, 

might repent if he would. Is it aught but justice that he 
should suffer until he did repent? ‘The same may be observed 
of wicked men, and as we are nearly certain that they will in 
the next world be deprived of those graces which they have 

neglected or abused in this, the probability is that they will 
remain sinners, and continue in a state of punishment. But 
instead of foolishly and unwarrantably guessing at the future, 
let us rather endeavour to make a good use of the present; 
then it will be of no consequence to us whether the torments 
of the wicked be, or be not, eternal. 
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Observations on the Nature and Cure of Glandular Diseases, 
especially those denominated Cancer, and on the too frequent 
use of Mercury ; strongly recommended to the serious consi- 
deration of every individual ; with a detail of various cases in 
which cancer has been completely removed without the use of 
the knife. And, in an Appendix, two cases: 1. Of Fissure of 
the cranium, 2%. Of preternatural enlargement of the heart. 
By Charles Aldis, Surgeon and Accoucheur ; Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons; Member of the Medical 
and Philosophical Societies in London; Senior Surgeon of 
the New Finsbury Dispensary; Surgical and Medical In- 
spector to the National Union Life Association ; Late Sur- 
geon for Prisoners of War at the Depot, Norman Cross 
Barracks, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 116. Callow, Prinees Street. 
1820. 


THESE observations are the result of experience, and relate, 
not only to that dreadful disorder, which Mr. Aldis professes to 
cure, cancer, but to some other matters which are, however, 
but briefly touched upon. Amongst these he reprobates the 
too general use of calomel, an active medicine, which, per- 
vading, if employed i in any quantity, the whole system, can 
never be taken with impunity, either improperly or too fre- 
quently. ‘It is not unlikely that the nervous irritability which 
we so often witness, may have arisen from the improper exhi- 
bition of this mineral, in some of its forms a most virulent 
poison. For even medical men heedlessly give it to infants, 
when the same end may be attained by milder physic. But 
what shall we say of an eminent physician mistaking his own 
case, and dosing himself continually with calomel, to cure a 
liver complaint which did not exist? ‘Phis case does not im- 
press one with any. very favorable idea of the medical sciencé. 
That an unlearned patient should give so absurd a detail of his 
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own symptoms, as to mislead his physician, might happen 
easily enough. But that Dr. Curry should not know whether 
his liver was or was not affected, makes the unlearned reader 


sadly sceptical about the truth of diagnostics. Mr. Aldis 
observes, p. 105, 


*« It would be easy to expand this sketch into a volume, by deve- 
loping the numerous evils which result from the general adoption of 
mercury in medical practice: but, for the present, I shall only 
advert to the case of the late Dr. Curry. Though possessed of a 
highly cultivated understanding, it is to be feared that his invincible 
bias to mercury occasioned some serious errors in his practice ; at 
least, such aninference seems fairly justified by the strange mistake into 
which he fell with regard to himself. He had long entertained an 
opinion, as all his medical friends know, that he should die of a dis- 
eased liver, combined with an affection of the lungs, the symptorms 
of which he considered as decided beyond all doubt ; and, therefore, 
had recourse to his favourite medicine, which he took with the same 
constancy that he administered it to others. The debility hereby 
produced, did not alter his sentiments of the cause, or induce him to 
relax in the use of what, in reality, was sapping his constitution ; for, 
when death closed the scene of fancied ills, the liver was found ina 
state perfectly sound, as well as the lungs; and no other appearance 
of disease could be traced than a slight mesenteric obstruction of the 

lands. 

one It is my intention, as my professional avocations will permit, to 
arrange for publication observations which [ have now by me, shewing 
more at large the ill effects of mercury on the system in most com- 
plaints. Dr. Curry says, in a tract which he presented me with in 
1809, intended to allay the prejudices against him on the use of 
mercury,—‘ I am now, indeed, arrived at a time of life, and placed 
in asituation of responsiblity, both as a practitioner and a teacher, 
that renders every professional error in me, of greater consequence 
than it might be in many others.’ 

‘© This is, indeed, true; for he had then already held the same 
situation about eight years prior to 1809, which he continued to do 
at the time of his death, and consequently must have inculcated his 
opinions on hundreds of his pupils, during a term of nearly twenty 


years. This pamphlet, he informs us, was sent out as 7 caveat against 


the public opinion, till his Jarge work should appear; yet it never 
did appear, nor did he in any way relax in his love of his favourite 
medicine ; and with regard to himself, he states ‘much of what I 
have to describe, I first experienced in my own person, and what was 
wanting to complete the outline, has been abundan.:y supplied by 
Jong observation on others ;'-- meaning of course, that at that early 
period, he conceived his own liver was diseased. It is now about 


-eight years since be informed me, that he should one ‘ay die of that 
-complaint, and, therefore, the long time he took calomel, without 


fatal effects, could be only attributed to the care and attention he 
paid to himself, 
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mistaken for cancer, but which have finally dispersed of them- 
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‘ Thus was a valuable life shortened by the means adopted to 


protract it, and when nothing, in fact, existed to create ‘the least 
apprehension for its safety. 


‘¢ In mentioning this circumstance, I am anxious'to prevent the 


impatation of any motive of disrespect to the memory of Dr. Curry, 


for whom I always cherished a particular esteem, on account of his 
social qualities, and literary acquirements. He is now beyond being 
affected by praise or censure; but I am persuaded, from Jong ac- 
quaintance with him, that if departed spirits are conscious of what 
passes in the world they have left, be will feel gratified, rather than 
displeased, at an exposition wholly intended: to correct an evil, the 
magnitude of which’ could not be more forcibly depicted than in this 
very instance.” : | ris 


This statement is the more alarming, because we know that 
calomel is the resource of every little practitioner throughout 
the kingdom. Its extreme cheapness is another unfortunate 
inducement, as the largest dose ever given cannot amount to 
one farthing at prime cost. There are, too, physicians of 


great practice, who give it in large doses, from eight to twelve 


grains each, doing, we fear, much mischief to, the constitution. 
Mr. Aldis says, that in glandular affections it is always injuri- 
ous. We have ourselves seen instances of the truth of this 
remark. It always leaves a weakness and general relaxation 
behind, and, by greatly increasing the perspiration, renders the 
patient more liable to those dangerous attacks which arise 
from a sudden check. ‘These consequences ought to make 
the sons of Paracelsus a little more cautious. 

In treating upon the eure of cancer, Mr. Aldis adopts Dr. 
Cullen’s description, It is a painful schirrus tumour, termi- 
nating in a fatal ulcer. Hitherto the general cure has been 
excision. But we have known the knife to have been applied 


successively, without any other advantage than. that of remov- 


ing the seat of the disorder. After submitting more than once 
to this painful operation, the patient has at last died, a victim 
to the disease. Its virulence seems to taint the whole system, 
so that, until there be a change of constitution, a radical cure 
is hopeless. One physician of Edinburgh allows that out of 
sixty-four cases where extirpation had been performed , with 
success, in sixty cancer returned and terminated fatally. _ 
Other attempts at cure have therefore been made, and lat- 
terly a Mr. Carmichael attributed much efficacy to preparations 
of iron. Butit is suspected that he has succeeded only in 
spurious cases of cancer, for that is a point worth notice. 
There are some appearances which eminent surgeons have 
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selves, after putting on. a. most tr:mendous appearance. Mr. 
Young has endeavoured to succeed Sy compression, and. the 
incipient tumour, probably, in some of these spurious cases, 
has dispersed. Mr. Aldis’s mode of cure is certainly a nos- 
trum, and this nostrum he became acquainted with in conse- 

uence of his assisting Mr. O’Connor, of Charlotte Street, 

itzroy Square, during his last illness. Now, if any part of 
the emolument arising from the use of Mr. O’Connor’s disco- 
very, goes to his family, there may be some propriety in 
preserving the secret. If not, we do not perceive by what 


right Mr. Aldis appropriates to himself the benefits of an 


invention not his own. That gentleman does, indeed, endea- 
vour to defend his secrecy by reasoning which we think does 
not convince himself. He objects to the general opposition 
made to novel practice. But, confessedly, much more oppo- 
sition, and on the most national grounds, is made to empirical 
practice. And if Mr. A. has been successful in the half of 
the three hundred cases, as he declares he has, that fact must 
bear down all opposition. Besides, the treatment is so simple, 
that the remedy could not lose its character in the hands of the 
most ignorant pharmacopolist. There is also no small degree 
of inhumanity in concealing the cure ef so dreadful a disorder, 
and thus depriving so many of relief. We cannot conceive 
how Mr. A. could reflect on the case sent him from Ireland, 
without some compunetious visitings of nature for his fellow- 
creatures ata distance. We hope Dr. Latham, to whom he 
dedicates his pamphlet, and other respectable men of the 
faculty, to whom he is known, will remonstrate with him on 
the extreme avaricious cruelty of his conduct. We are the 
more urgent on this subject, because we ourselves happen to 
know some of the cures effected, and have reason to believe 
that a cure may generally be expected from Mr. Aldis’s treat- 
ment, which is, at the same time, mild and free from pain. 
His-usual practice is this. If the cancer be not internal, a 
plaster is applied to the tumour, made up of unknown ingre- 
dients. This is repeated an unknown number of times, and 
certain unknown tonic medicines are also exhibited. ‘Fhen 
the tumour will frequently come away in substance, and the 
flesh heal up behind it, while the constitution is freed from all 
cancerous taint in future. We will give one case out of many 


recorded af length. 


‘€ On the ninth of June last, Mrs. Mary Dennis, the wife of Mr. 
John Dennis, a gentleman of independent fortune at Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, applied to me, by the strong recommendation of my friend 
Miss Slater, of the same town, who was urged to do so by a near 
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relation of her:own, that had been restored to health, after snfferiag 
vader a similar complaint, Mrs. Dennis stated that, in. February, 
1817, she. was seized. with cold rigours, succeeded by heat and fever, 
during which. her left leg began to swell and inflame.. Her indispor. 
sition, increased. as. those chills and heats alternated, and when the 
whole lower extremity became extremely inflamed, she applied. to: 
Mr. Forest, a surgeon at Lynn, who used every means in bis power 
to subdue the swelling, but without effect, till the month of Jul 
following. .Soon after this abatement, in the part primarily affected, 
slight darts of pain were experienced. through and about the region. 
of the left breast, which gradually tmcreased and extended to parts 
beyond, even to the axilla, spreading over the shoulder to the scapu- 
lary muscles : while also a constant uneasiness seemed to ade. 
the whole of the pectoral and deltoid nouscles, so that frequent 
shootings were felt in moving the arm. At the beginning of the 
following year, a tumour became perceptible to the touch; it was 
situated in the left breast, as represented in the annexed engraving 
(fig. 1) ; and on being pressed, a slight degree of pain was felt in the. 
part; her health also was affected by the lancinating pain, and .the. 
extreme anxiety which she experienced. Ths. size of the tumour. 
was that of an orange, with a discolouration of the skin, aod when 
ever so gently pressed by the hand it became exquisitely painful.. 
Small tumours also could be traced to a considerable; extent in the 
region surrounding the breast, besides which there was a fulness 
occasioning pain when felt on the ribs below, which I considered of 
serious importance, and consequently became more doubtful of sue- 
cess. The age of the lady was about sixty, and her bodily health, 
independently of this particular complaint, had been during her: 
whole life generally good. She was of an active turv, and exerted, 
herself to the ntmost, with a view to bear vp, as much as possible, 
against a disease which she knew to be so extremely inveterate as to 
render the strongest mind weak, the most spirited melancholy, and. 
the most patient irritable. 

‘On the tenth of June, an application to the part was made, which 
was removed on the twelfth, when emollients commenced and were 
continued, with’ a course of alteratives and tonics, which were now 
strictly to be persevered in, unless circumstances might call for a 
deviation. Under this practice, her health soon became better ; she 
ate with a keener relish ; and her complexion also gave symptoms of | 
improvement. As the discharge came on, every affected part sur- 
rounding the tumour became easier, and she was soon enabled (o walk 
to some distance for the benefit of the air. The tamour now began to 
separate from the breast, and to project, so that, by the seventh of 
July, its appearance was as is represented in the second figure of the. 
plate. During the whole of this period little if any pain was felt; 
it was deemed proper, however, to increase the tonic power of the 
medicine, and by the twentieth of August the breast had completely 
healed ; which indeed has been the usual time. required in such cases, * 
for the expulsion of the tumor, and the perfection of the cure, 
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where no intervening or unforeseen impediments have occurred’ 
This case is now made public at the express desire of the lady herself, 
from feelings of sympathy, and an earnest desire to encourage in her 
suffering fellow-creatures the principle of hope, under an affliction 
too generally regarded as irremediable; and, therefore, not to be 
beguiled by that Janguage of consolation, which in almost all other 
maladies tends so powerfully to strengthen the mind, by holding out 
to it the prospect of relief. The relation of this remarkable instance, 
which may serve to shew the danger of such a gloomy conclusion, 
naturally leads to the consideration of the treatment of cancerous 
diseases, and the possibility of effecting a permanent cure.” 


_ Most cases have the names and places of abode given, and 
in one there is a trifling mistake. In p.34, we are told the 
case of Mrs. Radley, the wife of a miller at. Orsett, recom- 
mended by Mrs. Baker. But Mrs. Radley is the wife of a 


labourer, for whom Mrs. Baker, a lady of great and. general 


benevolence, in all probability paid the expences. And her 
cure was much longer ago than 1816. She is now an old 
woman, and continues perfectly well. The case of the miller’s 
wife occurred only last summer. She had a decided cancer ‘in 
her breast. The plaster did not bring it away, but it broke, 
and, after some discharge, healed so completely, that at this 
time, she is suckling her infant at that very breast. Mr. 
Cooper saw her, both before and after the cure, and expressed 
his satisfaction. In cases not admitting of external applica- 
tion, the tonic medicines are alone given, and have been fre- 
quently successful. We therefore strongly recommend. the 
perusal of this pamphlet to all afflicted with that terrible ma- 
lady. 
—_——————————— ee 
4 Charge delivered to the Reverend the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sarum, at his Visitation in July, 1819. By the 
_Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. Pp. 63. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and No.3, Waterloo 


Place, Pall Mall, London. 1819. 


Tuts learned and able archdeacon seems to confine his labours 
to one particular subject, yet one certainly, at this time, the 
most important of ali others. Schism is the great spiritual 
sin of these days, which, however, many are not disposed to 
consider a sin at all, Nay, Mr. Robert Hall, an eminent leader 
of the Baptists, seems to recommend its frequent practice as a 
duty, and, therefore, a virtue. In p. 211 of his reply to 
Kinghorn, in support of the new and strange doctrine of free 
communion, we meet with the following passage. ‘* Let the 
smallest error imaginable be so incorporated with the terms of 
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communion, that an -explicit assent to it is implied in that 
act, and he who discerns it to be an error, must, if he is con- 
scientious, dissent and establish a separate communion.” The 
extraordinary words which: we have marked in italics, would 
mince out congregations intothe smallest portions. Yet does this 
very Mr. Hall strongly recommend that all these sects should 
intercommunicate with each other, but never with the Church 
of England. To establish this doctrine, the terms of free 
communion, and the reply to Kinghorn, were published. But 
the true object seems to be, first, to justify schism made on 
the most trivial pretences; and, secondly, to; unite, these 
various sects as one body against the Church of England. It 
might have been recollected, that from the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, and from our imperfect comprehension of: revealed 
truths, as well as from our ignorance of truths unrevealed, 
no religious society on earth can be perfect in its formation. 
To raise, therefore, objections against the very best, will be 
easy enough to the perverted ingenuity of man, aided by the 
suggestions of our malignant adversary. Mr. Hall’s opinion 
is absurd, therefore, because impracticable, and so opposed 
to the apostolic exhortations to unity, that we confess we are 
at a loss to guess how Mr. H. reconciles his opinions with the 
advice of St. Paul. But since every error cannot form a jus- 
tifiable ground for schism, the true question, is what class of 
errors do? Now, in compliance with the axiom of revelation 
to avoid division, we must make that class as small as possible, 
and admit into it as few  causes‘as possible. And we’ will 
venture to lay it down as a maxim which can never be refuted, 
however it may be carped at, that, no person should separate 
from the national faith for any cause not clearly dangerous to 
salvation. The objections which were formerly. urged as serious 
grounds for dissent, time has proved to be as frivolous as the 
defenders of our.church always insisted that: they were, and 
the alleged tendency of the English church to unite with the 
Roman, seems to proceed at much the same: pace: with our 
island’s voyage to the Tiber, in spite of the using the cross 
at baptism, kneeling at the sacrament, and: wearing’ white 
garments during service. The abominations of former times! 
But we shall avail ourselves of some future opportunity. for 
returning to this ‘subject, as we must now attend to the arch- 
deacon. 3 : in 

In this charge reference is made to the various dangers with 
which the church is at this moment threatened. And, although 
the archdeaéon has not observed it, we cannot but ascribe it to 
the consequences of religion,’ having been weakened by our 
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schisms, the progress of atheism so well described m the 
following passage. When, indeed, meeting-houses are set 
up in every street, rivalling one another for popularity, like the 
shows in Bartholomew fair, the: common people nrust neces- 
satily be disgusted, and may be expected to conclude, as they 
have not the abilities.or the patience to discriminate, that ali 
religion is a trade. 7 . : : | 


‘© And when we consider with what industry the disorganizi 
seedsof modern B ivr: ism havé been sown in this country; ar 
into what a feverish and usettled state, a considerable portion of our 
lower orders have been stimulated by the repeatedly treasonable de- 
clamations of designing and unprincipled demagogues; the object of 
whose mad ambition seems to be that of riding upon, and directing 
the storm. they are at so much pains to-raise ; we must be satisfied 
that nothing but the zealous propagation of the well-tried principles of 
that Apostolical Religion, of which.we, my brethren, have the honour 
to be accredited ministers, can, under a gracious providence, secure to 
us a continuance of that constitution, for the. actual possession of 
which we stand more immediately indebted to the distinguished piety, 
and unconquerable firmness of our.Protestant Reformers. . 
‘* Whilst these alarming preludes to that disorganization of set- 
tled establishments, which, for wise reasons, have been permitted 
to prevail toa most ruinous extent im some other countries, and 


have even in this, been accompanied with the overflowimgs of an- 


godliness in those blasphemous parodies of our litargy, which are 
plainly indicative of hostility to the Church happily established 
among us, strongly mark the agency of that prime author of con- 
fusion, who las been above pointed out to notice. : 

‘* Against this. malignant agency, which has been greatly pro, 
moted among us by the industrious spread of mischievous publica- 
tions, adapted tothe capacities of those, whom they are intended to 
seduce, ‘ it is,’ (to adopt the judicious sentiments of an excellent pre- 
late of the present day) ‘ our appropriate business, the task enjoin- 
ed us by God and our country, as the authorized dispensers of truth, 
the depositaries of the national faith ; appointed by the state to watch 
over its spiriteal interests, and commissioned by the Saviour of man- 
kindito preserve the purity of divine revelation, and conduct oar 
brethren through the mazes of life to the realms of eternal glory ;’ 
it is our appropriate business, my reverend brethren, most sedulous- 
Jy to guard.” 


_ The next source of danger pointed out by the archdeacon 
1s, popery ; and why popery is more-dangerous now, than’ it 
was fifty years ago, Is briefly, but well explained in page 23. — 

«© When then it is considered, that since the importation of the 


refugee French priests into this country, the cause of Popery has 
been gradually, though insensibly, gaining ground among us; that 
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there is at this time, -in the face of those laws which were made with 
the express view of guarding against Popish infection and Popith se- 
duction, two rich seminaries of intriguing Jesuits, who have been 
distinguished by the title of the Pope's Jody guard, from theit de- 
cided attachment to his pecuiiar interests, established in one part of 
this protestant kingdom ; whilst in other parts of it, religious houses 
of different Popish description, are growing into consequence, and ex- 
tending, in a greater or less degree, their proselyting influence through 
the extent of the adjoining population ; you cannot be surprised to 
hear, what on good authority has been lately stated, that the increase 
of Papists in England, since the accession of his present Mayesty, 
has been in the alarming proportion of five to one. These notorious 
facts, to which, however, a laxity of religious principle now grow- 
ing among us, accompanied with a most unaccountable inattention 
to the accumulated wisdom of ages, appears to have reconciled the 
public mind ; cannot powibly, it is presamed, be deetoed matters of 
indifference with those, who, from their profession, mast be sup- 
posed to have the honour of God, and the purity of bis worship, 
peculiarly at heart.” : 


On this subject we need not dwell here. We extract this 
passage to shew, that the facts, which in these pages ‘have 
been so often repeated, are known to all attentive Protestants, 
and are a general cause of well-founded alarm. From them, 
the charge passes on to the Socinians, and thence to the 
Bible Society, which has served so peculiarly to overthrow 
the few remaining columns of the temple of truth, The 
apparent object was so fascinating, the distribution of the 
Bible was so indubitably a pious act, that very few had the 
caution to inquire whether even the Bible itself might not be 
distributed in a manner subversive of its own doctrines. But 
the enthusiasm on this subject happily seems sebsiding ; and, 
indeed, one would think that, by this time, the home con- 
sumption must be amply supplied. In the report of the Soho 
Square Bible association, published in the New Times of 14th 
of March, it is declared that the ladies have announced their 
determination to break up their particular association, We very 
muchcommend them for coming toso wise a resolution. Accord- 
ing to the usual arrangement of affairs in England, it is im- 
possible for females, generally speaking, to attend public 
matters without neglecting domestic duties. These, as Dr, 
Barrow and Mr. Stoney, ia their well known pamphlets, have 
sufficiently proved, are frequently deserted through the in- 
fluence of fanaticism, Nor can females mix in the generat 
coneerns of the world, as men do, without becoming masculine. 
The scenes which we are obliged to see, and the langua 
which we are forced to hear, would deeply pollute the mind 
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not. accustomed to them from childhood. But who ‘would 
prefer a wife or a daughter so accustomed ?. 

To this charge are affixed some notes, in which: points before 
incidentally alluded to are explained more at Jarge: With 
sa of ene we shall conclude our announcement of this charge: 

or the productions of the archdeacon of Sarum’stand in no 
need of the fiat of our approbation. 


“* The object of religion is. certainly two-fold. Its primary. and 
most essential one, the advancement of God’s glory, and the salvation 
of.mankind. Its secondary and subordinate, though still very im- 
portant object ; the well-being of society. Hence the religion of a 
country becomes a matter both of individual. and public concern, 
And in this double point of view, legislators have generally seen it. 
To leavé religion therefore to itself, as a matter of mere private con- 
cern, to produce itseffects in society, independent.of all legislative 
sanction and support ; in however liberal a light such policy may be 
seen, argues, to say the least, a strange ind: fference to the primary 
object of its institution. 

‘* Before then the experience of ages, the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, and the good sense of the English nation be sacriticed to- the 
disorganizing systems of infidel philosophers, the Utopian theories of 
liberal. philanthropists, or visionary enthusiasts ; we sball do well to 
enquire into the success with which this novel experiment of leaving 
religion to itself has been accompanied in a country, where it is pre- 
sumed, it has by, this time been sufficiently tried. 

*« The following is an extract from a late able publication. of an 
American writer ; who may be given credit for the authenticity of 
his.report, so far at least as it respects the religious state of his own 
country. 

"46 After alluding to-the tremendous desolation which infidelity has 
lately brought on the different nations of continental Europe, the au- 
thor thus proceeds. ‘ And have these United States no cause of similar 
alarm ? Cannot: they read the same hand-writing upon the wall, 
which declared to the. kindred nations of Europe, that they had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting ? “When the purer light 
of Christianity is corrupted and darkened in the eastern section of our 
Union, and the Revelation of God too generally rejected in the 
southern and western extremities of the commonwealth, have we any 
bt to expect that this country will escape those national visitations, 
whieh the European continent has so abundantly reaped in a full 
harvest of agony and: ruin? The late President Dwight declared ‘in 
1812, that there were three millions of souls in the United States 
entirely destitute of all religious ordinances and worship. It is also 
asserted by good authority, that in the southern and western states 
societies exist, built on the model of trans-alpine clubs in Italy, and 
the atheistic assemblies.of France and Germany ; and, like them, 
incessantly labouring to root out every. vestige of Christianity. So 
that in the lapse of a few years we are in danger of being overrun with 
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anbaptized infidels, the most atrocious and remorseless banditti that 
infest and desolate human society.” 

«¢ € The general government has no power to interfere with or 
regulate the religion of the Union. In consequence of this entire 
indifference on the part of the state governments, full one third of 
oot whole population are destitute of all religious ordinances, and a: 
mach greater vroportion in our southern and western districts. And 
as the population of this country increases with a rapidity hitherto 
unexampled in the history of nations; unless some effectual means 
be adopted to spread the light of the Gospel over those sections of the 
Union, which now lie prostrate in all the darkness of unregenerated 
depravity, before half a century shall have elapsed, our federated re- 
public will nuimber within its bosom more than twenty millions of 
unbaptized infidels.’ , 

“« To this frightfal picture of the religious state of at least a par-’ 
tially civilized country; I shall only add a brief sketch, which this 
author has given, of the progress of human error in one particular - 
instance, to which, it is feared, the reader may trace out a‘fac simile . 
in his own country. : ) 

«‘ «Both in Qld and New England, many of the independent 
Churches have passed gradually from Calvinism, through the interme- 
diate stages of Arminianism, Arianism, into Semiarianism, into So- 
ciniasm, or Unitarianism ; or as Priestley calls it, Humanitarianism ; 
because it denies the divinity of Jesus Christ, and considers him 
merely ‘ as a frail, peccable, erring man.” ’ 

“There close my remarks ; persuaded that all trae members of ' 
our Apostolical Church will congragulate themselves, on. having that 
form of sound words set before them, which, if held fast, will prevent 
their being Jed astray by the flitting meteors of the human imagina- 
tion; in the fullest confidence, that whilst error is marked by an 
infinity of little diversities, which necessarily generate confusion, and 
terminate in infidelity; truth is distinguished by that greatness of 
consistency, which endureth for ever.” : 

‘© Magna est veritas, et przvalebit.” 


———<———————SSSSSSS__O__ 
Indian Church History, or an account of the firet planting of the 
Gospel, in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India :. with an accurate 
relation of the first. Christian. Missions in China, collected from 
the. best authorities extant in the writings of the Oriental and 
European Historians, with genuine and select translations of 


many Original Pieces. By Thomas Yeates. Pp. 208. Max- 
well, Bell Yard, London. 1818. 


Tuts little work has, indeed, been long overlooked, but is of - 
too much importance to be entirely‘omitted, and the Syriac 
grammar of the same author, reviewed in our number for 
February, brought us acquainted with the volume now before 
No, 262, Vol. 58, March, 1820. F 
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us. Its subject is highly interesting to us, both as Christians 


and as Britons, In the last capacity we surely must be. cu- 
rious concerning the customs and morals of so large.a part of 
the empire ; in the former, we cannot but feel anxious for the 
welfare of those who, like ourselves, have been obliged to 
resist the encroachments of popery, even unto death. Popery 
seems that malignant demon of Christianity, which carries 
with it fire, sword, and ignorance, wherever its baneful in- 
fluence prevails. T hus, in these very churches, whose history 
we are about to record, the papists destroyed all the ancient 
manuscripts which they could enforce from the Syrians, be- 
cause they proved the principal popish practices to be inno- 
vations. © Besides, oriental. literature seems to be reviving 
among us. Curiosity, respecting the Greek and Latin classics, 
seems to be satiated. Whatever useful is contained in ‘those 
writings, has long been made known to the world ; and, what- 
ever is beautiful, has been admired and praised to weariness. 
A new field of exertion seems now opening to the view, and 
the general peace now prevailing over those regions, is emi- 
nently favourable. to these attempts. And the first step cer- 
tainly is this which Mr. Yates has endeavoured to take. We 
have here an outline of the ancient and modern history of 
these churches, of Syria, China, and Malabar, together with 
some idea of the present faith and practices. 

In these regions of the east did civilization first assuage the 
rugged cares of life. The bounteous earth, aided bya pro- 
pitious clémate, produced an easily-earned livelihood to its in- 
habitants, it afforded them leisure for contemplation and 
experiment. Hence, one device followed another, and hence 
arose in the plains of Mesopotamia those immense structures 
which leave it doubtful whether they are the efforts of -art, or 
the productions of nature. Here, too, true religion was 
planted by the immediate hand of its founder, and, in the 
language of Syria did our blessed Lord'address his disciples— 
Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopota- 
mia, all heard at Jerusalem the truths of Christianity in their 
own languages differing only as provincial dialects of the same 
original tongue. Contrast the circumstances of the eastern 
countries at the great day of Pentecost, with those which 
then prevailed in these islands. Here the arts and sciences 
had just began to dawn. ©The Roman arms had introduced 
civilization. Hostages were frequently returning from Rome 
instructed in the improvements of Italy, whilst cultivation 
of the mind kept pace with the tillage of the land. About 
thirty years after the ascension, the rudiments of Christianity 
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-were first introduced here, a considerable portion of its inha- 
bitants being yet savages. Like a grain of mastard seed they 
gridually pervaded the whole country, they became so deeply 
rooted in the soil, that’ neither the Pagans from the Baltic, 
nor the idolaters from the Tyber, have ever since extinguished 
them; they still flourish in. defiance of heresy or schism, or 
the efforts of jacobinism, and have ever and anon revived 
themselves after every temporary depression. But, in Syria, 
although originally planted under the most favourable circum- 
stances, Christianity has been neither ee successful, nor 
: equally permanent. Although it rapidly spread at the first, 
: yet it was soon obscured by schisms arising from an absurd at- 
: tempt to express in terms the mysteries or the properties of 
F the divinity. Hence its professors gradually lost all charity 
c. for each other, they forfeited, toa certain degree, the protection 
of Providence, and were judicially, as it would seem, given 
up to temporal and spiritual calamities, to the invasions of 
savage enemies, and to the baneful seductions of a new 
religion. Yet, it may be observed, that the malice of Satan 
was restrained. Christianity has been no where extinguished, 
, but its professors remain mixed with their conquerors and 
: oppressors, at present evidently gaining ground among them, 
- and rising fast to an equality. Besides, in various parts, 
) large and populous churches remained entire, and we cannot 
4 but recommend to the attention of the reader, the faith of 
“— those churches which were thus wonderfully preserved. An 
% impartial history of the church universal which would shew 
the rise, pregress, and fate of error, with the general success 
of orthodox faith and practice, is yet a desideratum amongst 
us. Now the history of one such church is, in fact, detailed 
in these pages; but, we are sorry to observe, not in that 
: satisfactory manner which it might have been. Mr. Yeates’s 
") authorities are, almost exclusively, popish ; nor has he gone 
~ back so far as he might have done, with respect to the inte- 
resting church of Malabar. -With the histories of Geddes, 
published in London, 1694, and of La Croze Hayes, 1724, 
he seems to have been unacquainted, at least, there is rio 
allusion whatever to them. However, from Assemannus and 
Monsieur Cerri, some useful information is given. But these 
satellites of Rome must be received with great caution. If 
they have dared to burn the ancient manuscripts of the Syrian 
churches that they might not bear witness against popish 
4 €normities, how readily would’ such men fatsify'a’ quotation, 
4 9 interpolate a passage. 
It appears that the _— Thomas, taught Christianity 
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in that part of the East Indies which terminates in the pro- 


-wmontory of Comorin. And, indeed, as we have no reason 


to suppose that Europe was blessed ‘with the labours of atry 


other apostle than St. Paul, and his assistants, Titus and 


Timothy, we must, of course, conclude, the other apostles to 
have spredde themselves over Asia and Africa. It is, indeed, 
recorded, that St. Andrew preached at Byzantium, and it is 
not improbable that he might have taken the north-eastern 
district of that country, as St. Paul certainly travelled through 
the north-western. But Christianity was at any rate planted 
inall parts of Asia within the first century, at Ceylon, therefore, 


_and the coast of Malabar, :mong the rest. From the great 


distance by land, a distance intersected by barbarous tribes 
and contending nations, as well as the then imperfect state 
of navigation, there was little intercommunity with auy part 
of the world out of the Roman empire. Hence the very 
existence of Malabar and Ceylon, was scarcely known, except 
that the latter under the name of Serendib supplied some 
articles of luxury to Roman profusion. Therefore, we have 


‘no records of the churches and Christians there, for the first 


three centuries. During the fourth, they were visited by 
Theophilus Indus, as we learn from a passage of Philostorgius 
preserved by Photius. They were again visited by Cosmos 
Indieopleustes in the sixth century, and for the nine following 
relapsed again into oblivion, until they were finally discovered 
to Europe, by the Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, in the 
fifteenth century. We learn from the historians of those days 
that the Koman priests attendant on that expedition, were 
exceedingly astonished at finding in a land so distant, a regu- 
larly established church, independent of, and unconnected 
with their own, as well as unacquainted with what are usually 
regarded the peculiar tenets of popery. The decisive proof 
which may thence be derived of these tenets being spurious, 
every unprejudiced reader must perceive. Nor were the 
Romanists insensible of its force. But they endeavoured to 
obliterate its appearance as much as possible. For here was a 
church evidently of apostolic origin, of apostolic government, 
and possessed of the scriptures in their own native language, 
professing the very same doctrines, for which, at that time, 
the Pope was persecuting the albigenses with the greatest 


severity. This great and important truth the Romanists have 


placed beyond dispute, because their missionaries have made 


these objections themselves to the orthodoxyof the Malabar 


Christians. Mr. Yates has summed up this part of his subject 
very clearly in the following passage. 
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©). They deny the supremacy of the Pope as universal head of 
the church : admitting, that he is head only of the church of Rome, 
which is a particular church. 

«2. They deny Image worship: and although they reverence the 
cross, it is not with them an act of adoration; neither do they admit 


crocifixes. 7 
‘© 3. They allow of the marriage cf priests: and marriage before 
or after receiving boly orders is with them no disqualification. 
‘4. They do not admit of purgatory, nor of prayers for the dead, 
“« §. They hold with two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s 


supper. 
‘© 6. They celebrate the Eucharist in both kinds, both clergy and 


people : the consecrated bread the priest layeth on the palm of the 
communicant’s hand, and the wine he drinketh from the cup held by 
the priest with both hand. 

‘©7 They bury the dead with the feet toward the east, in token of 
the resurrection, and the second advent of Christ, whose coming shall 
be from the east.”’ 


But there is also another fact relative to these ancient 
churches, which Mr. Yeates, for reasons best known to himself, 
has entirely overlooked, yet of as much importance on the 
subject of our present dissensions with each other, as the 
former facts are on our old discussions with the disciples of 
Rome. These oriental churches were universally governed 
by bishops, priests, and deacons. Who then can doubt 
episcopacy to be of apostolic origin? It is true, the first dis- 
coverers do not particularly notice this fact, because it was 
then unheard of, that any Christians ever existed without an 
episcopacy. Indeed, the doctrine of the sacrament of bap- 
tism, acknowledged by all Christians, every where guaranteed, 
by necessity, the regular succession of a priesthood. This, 
therefore, is a fact, in the teeth of our modern schismatics, 
which they would do well to consider with great attention. 
But to prove the universal prevalence of episcopacy, where 
Europe was almost unknown, we copy the following passage 
from the volume before us. 


“ Christian Estallishments in India, Tartary, and China. 
A. D. 800 — 12C0. 

‘In the Episcopal canons, the canon of Theodotius, Bishop of 
Fdessa, who lived about A. D. 800, appointed six Metropolitan 
Elcetors for the ordination of a Patriarch chosen from the six principal 
and nearest seats, viz. Elam, Nesil, Perath, Assyria, Beth-germa, and 
Halach. This canon did not prohibit other metropolitans the right 
of election, and enjoined that the electors should convene with the 
Patriarch every four years. ‘ But the other metropolitans, says the 
canon, namely, of China, Hindia, Persia; of the Merozites, of Sciam, 
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of the Raziches, the Harivns, and of Samarcand, which ate far dis- 
tant, and which by reason of infested mountains, and turbulent seas, | 
are prevented journeying as they would; they send letters. of salu~ | 
tation to the Patriareh once every six years, in which Jetters, also, § 
they make known all the public affairs of those regions which require ~ 
direction ; when all cities, great or small, according to their ability, ~ 
and the precept of the canons of the Fathers, send to the Patriarch | 
what is appomted for the maintenance of the Patriarchate.’ 

‘¢ The above-mentioned six Metropolitan seats I also find in a list 
of Metropolitans of the Nestorians of that period ; and it belongs to 
this place to insert that list, as, in some measure, it brings within view 
the great extent of christianity formerly in Asia: and the same is. 
taken from the Oriental collections of Assemanous. 


¢ Metropelitans formerly subject to the Patriarch of the Nestorians.* 


1. Metropolitan of Elam, residing at Gandisapor, a city of Chusistan. 
2. Metropolitan of Nisibin, Nesib or Soba in Mesopotamia. 
3. Metropolitan of Perath Mesin, or Bassora. 
4. Metropolitan of Adjaben and Mosul. 
5. Metropolitan of Beth-germa (Begerma, or Beth-selucia) and 
Carach. 
6. Metropolttan of Halavan or Halach, a city on the confines of 
Media. 
7- Metropolitan of Persia. 
8. Metropolitan of Mara in Chorasan. 
Q. Metropolitan of Hara in Camboja. 
10. Metropolitan of Arabia. 
11. Metropolitan of China. 
12. Metropolitan of India. 
13. Metropolitan of Armenia. 
14. Metropolitan of Syria and Damascus. 
15. Metropolitan of Bardo, or Adorbegen. 
16. Metropolitan of Raja and Tarbistan, on the shores of the Cae 
pian Sea. 
17. Metropolitan of Dailem. 
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«** The Nestorian Christians of the Syrian name are not to be 
confounded with the Greek Nestorians, as they too generally are; 
for although both have one common tenet respecting the one nature 
of Jesus Christ, yet in other things they materially differ : and even 
in that article, of the one nature of Christ, they have a partial differ- 
ence ; so that the Nestorian name is the unhappy brand applied to a 
_— mass of Christians of those times. Itis true, indeed, that the Syrian 

estorians hold with the one nature ; yet it is so qualified, that they 
eonsider the nature of the humanity absorbed in the glory of the 
divinity; nor do they differ in faith from the Athanasians ‘on this 
head, when properly understood. As for the Greek Nestorians, see 
their doctrine, under the name of Nestorian, in Thedlogical Dictiona~ 
ries, and other books of all religions.” 














Yeates’s Indian .Church History. 


18, Metropolitan of Samarkand and Mavaralnahar. 

19. Metropolitan of Cashgar and Turkestan. 

20. Metropolitan of Balack and Tocbarestan, 

21. Metropolitan of Segestan. 

22. Metropolitan of Hamaden. 

23. Metropolitan of Chantelek. 

24. Metgaparten Mh Tanchet or Tanguth, a country of Great Tar- 


tary. 
25. Metropolitan of Chasemgar and Nuachet.” 


Thus did our holy religion once prevail over the east, and 
had the natives made a proper use of the blessings vouchsafed 
unto them, their lamp would not have been taken away. For 
God is by no means to be expected to support. the trath 

amongst men contrary to their inclinations, .as some men seem 
to argue. It isa blessing given to us like hea!th.of mind, and 
strength of body, which we may use to the advantage of 
ourselves, and fellow-creatures,: or, may abuse and destroy. 
And, concise’ as tlyis volume is, the following extract shews, 
whence the late deplorable state of these churches arose. 


‘* Jesujabus, of Adjaben, Patriarch of the Nestorians, who wrote 
about A. D. 630, in a letter of his written to the Bishop of Persia, 
shews the then state and extent of the churcnes in those parts of the 
East. ‘ Be thou mindful, says he, of these things, O Brother, belov'd 
of God, that forasmuch ;as ye have shut the door of the priesthood 
against many of the people of India, and have prohibited the gift of 
God for filthy lucre’s sake, and the nourishment. of carnal lust ; so 
have ye closed against yourselves the door of the gift of the Lord, 
and against your own necessities. ‘The state of public affairs is even 
now become desperate with you, as ye yourselves are best able to 
know. But how doth the gift of God flow forth and increase by 
good leaders in the rules of the Canons! behold, the world itself is 
filled with bishops, and priests, and: faithful men like the stars of 
heaven, and,continues more and more increasing daily, But in your 
province, since the time that ye have taken upon you to rebel against 
the Canons of ,the church, ye have cut off the succession, of the Priest- 
hood from the Indian people, so that they are left in darkness, which 
had the light of the divine doctrine by the ministry of the orthodox 
bishops: and not only India, from the shores of the kingdom of 
Persia, unto that called Culah, an extent of country reaching mote 
than twelve hundred parasangs, but even to your own province also.’ 
Thus we see‘that by the seventh century there was a great establish- 
ment of churches in the East, in all the countries bordering on Persia 
unto India : which then by heresy, and ‘other disorders, began to lose 
ground : there nevertheless had been.a great harvest of the faithful in 
all those parts, 

‘ This bishop of Adjaben was alse Metropolitan of all.Persia,, and 
presided oyer churches beyond the boundaries of that kingdom F as far 
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as India. We-learn from the contents of the letter from the zealous 
patriarch of Nibisin, that there existed at that time a great number 
of churches in India ; and that the Metropolitan of Persia, regardless 
of the Canons, had withheld ordination from the Indian converts, to 
the great distress of their churches. The Patriarch does not scruple 
to charge him with making unlawful gains ; as if ke had sold those 
charches over to such es best favoured his particular interest, to the 
disadvantage of the Indian believers. He mentious the ecclesiastical 
affairs of Persia to have become already desperate, the causes whereof 
he does nct specify ; and, lastly, that by tho-e measures, a great track 
of country, which had formerly enjoyed the light of the Christian 
doctrine was reduced to a state of spiritual darkness ;.and he warns 
him of the approaching fate of Persia itseMy 

‘* Here then, we remark, is an important point in the church 
history of that period, when Mohammed arose and first began to 
publish his grand Imposture. ‘Fhe year of the Hegira was 622 of the 
Christian #ra, and the Patriarch of Nibisin died in the year A. D. 
660. By this time all Arabia had embraced the Mohammedan doc- 
trine, and Ali had transferred his seat from Medina to Chaldea, and 
the establishments of the chaliphates severely menaced the interest of 
the Christian churches in all Asia. It is easy to determine, that 
within a generation or two, all the churches of Persia, and India, lay 
exposed to the inroads of Mohammedanism ; even Persia itself, soon 
became inundated with the rising flood of superstition : future con- 
versions to christianity were stopped, and all the Christian churches 
of the East, except those of the Greek, Armenian, and Syrian com- 
munions, were unable to stand their ground for want of fanhful pas- 
tors, and soon fell into one common rvin.”’ 


The great probability of a revival of Christianity, in these, 
our eastern dominions, where the Mahometan power can no 
more prevent conversion, nor the Brahmin mark the Christian 
with contempt, renders this publication of peculiar interest, 
and we would fain instruct our readers with other extracts. 
But as it is of small price, and as all things must have their 
limits, we shall refer only to another point, ere we conelude. 

Mr. Yeates, in a note already quoted, has, very properly, 
guarded against the common error, that the Malabar Christians 
are Nestorians. They acknowledge the Virgin to be the 
mother of Christ; they acknowledge the Holy Trinity and 
the Unity; they disavow the errors of Sabellius and of Euty- 
ches, and what more would men require of them? — So that, 
we .redde, with much pain, the report published in 1311, 
by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, from their 
missionaries in the east, where they repeat this charge against 
the Syrians, and represent them as incapable of co-operation 
in the instruction of the natives. On the first point it is clear, 
from the report itself, that these missionaries made no inquiry 
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for themselves ; but merely reverted to whiat lidd formerly 
been advanced, by the Rev. Valerius Nicolai, in-1725. . So 
that, without any efforts, afresh, or any personal acquaintance, 
they satisfy themselves, and hope to satisfy their employers, 
by reference to a report, whose accuracy had been long doubt- 
ed. We apprehend these Germans are not ,remarkable_ for 
enlarged minds. Dr. Kerr first, and Dr. Buchanan afterwards; 
saw far more of their Syrian brethren, than Mr. Nicolai ever 
seems to have done, and the independent account, which each 
of these has given, speaks very favourably of them. They 
are neither: Nestorians, in the European sense of the. term, 
nor barbarians.. Their liberality to Dr. Buchanan, of which 
the British Museum, and the library of the University of 
Cambridge, possess such strong proofs, decide all doubt on 
the last point. But, with respect to the first, we could wish 
theologians to inquire whether Nestorius did actually hold the 
opinions with which he was charged by Cyril, of Alexan- 
dria. We think he did not. However, he, and his friends, 
heing excommunicated by that furious prelate, still retained 
communion with all the churches of the east. . Hence, they 
obtained the title of Nestorians, when, with greater accuracy, 
they should have been styled anti-Cyrillists. We believe, too, 
but we speak from recollection only, that very favourable ac- 
counts conceruing them have been received by the society, 
from’ bishop Middleton, whose cool judgment, rational. piety, 
and steady perseverance, will, we trust, by the blessing of 
Providenee, re-establish Christianity in those delightful regions, 
no more to be extinguished, while the sun and the moon 
endureth. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Yeates, hoping that he has 
met with so much encouragement in this first edition, as to 
induce him to: prepare a larger, in-which some attention’ will 
be paid to the early authorities which we have cited, and the 
history. of Christian China brought down to a later period. 
His style: is lucid and-clear- from affectation; and, although 
his arrangement might be much improved, yet, on the whole, 
this little volume will be very acceptable to the general reader, 
and sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of most. 


The Second Outinian Lecture; being also the second on the 
Married State, Edited by John Penn, Esq. 4to. ts 40. 


Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and Wright and Crookshanks, Liver- 
pool. 1819. | 


Our readers in the country are no doubt acquainted with. the 
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influenza which has long raged in London for attending Lec- 
tures. . Of course the gentler sex, from the ‘more ‘susceptible 
nature of their temperament, have been the most severely 
afflicted ;:and it'was a most amusing sight tosee them inhaling 
mephitic vapours, and inflammable air ‘with the same relish. 
Some, indeed, of the more learned philosophers, thought the 
latter‘article not very necessary. However, by a proper appli- 
cation of hydrogen, mixed in due proportion with azote, means 
were found to regulate the pulse, and the lecturer often invo- 
lentarily produced that ‘state of calm repose, of which | the 
most marked prognostic is, a muscular affection of the jaws, 
causing sometimes a most alarming divergence. To prevent 
these ‘symptoms occurring too frequently, we find the ladies 
were one day (4th of March) instracted in the discoveries of 
Glauber; the well-known inventor of that excellent medicine, 
purging salts, and we have no doubt that the sympathetic 
effects of the subject would keep them all wide awake, The 
invisible girl is to be made manifest, and in due time all. the 
tricks of Katesfelto, and the Emperor of the Conjurors, will 
be brought to light. So also moral lectures were introduced 
for the amusement of the ladies, into which Joe Miller was 
amply infused. 


Moralis sermo non placet absque jocis. 


Indeed, it was from this precedent that the invisible girl was 
brought forward in‘a lecture on accoustics. ‘To be sure, the 
professors are cautious enough not to speak too plainly, which 
1s a well known specific for gaining attention. 


Non jam fastidit mulier sublimia, sed quo 
Intellecta minus sunt, ea grata magis. 


‘And, therefore, with the most'profound gravity, the most recon- 
‘dite inquiries are investigated, not for the instruction, certainly, 
‘but the amusement of the young ladies and gentlemen. The 
‘patience and hamility of the professors are truly :admirable. 
In these respects they emulate the patient Swiss, who to return 
home with a little independence, disduins not to make his 
puppies dance in red jackets to half a dozen urchins at a cor- 
ner of the street. : 

By way of burlesquing these sages, the Outinian Lectures 


have been introduced, which, for that very purpose, are-usually 
delivered when the Institution meet, and with such success, 
that the lecturer, p. 20, boasts that many ladies, “* of great 


talents, amiable manners, and literary influence, encourage us 


‘by an expressly declared intent to. discontinue, in. future, a 
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constant attendance at those celebrated lectures on that day, 
for the sole purpose of gratifying us here by their presence.’ 
He has successfully imitated the perspicuity ‘and elegance of 
style, so remarkable in those celebrated lectures, and has given 
such vatiods specimens of composition, as would sufprise' the 
disciples of Addison or Blair. Instead of his hash of Sen- 
tences, we have here séntences as long as the worthy Doctér’s 
sermons, by which. admirable contrivance every attempt at 
catching the meaning is adroitly evaded.. The title-page itself 
has proved as good, a hum as any part of the subsequent lec- 
tures. By those who were net initiated, it was supposed, from 
the Greek motto, as usually read, that the lectures were anony- 
mous, and therefore cailed Outinian, from Ovr«, nobody. To 
be sure, they were a little puzzled by Mr. Penn’s putting his 
name to them at full length—Joun Penn, Esa. ‘This, how- 
ever, was concluded to be the printer’s mistake, and therefore 
kindly overlooked. They are certainly not owfinian in that 
sense Of the word.. But Mr. Penn has acutely availed bhim- 
self of a different signification which may be affixed to his 
motto, if the part of Polyphemus be omitted for this time only. 
The motto is, 


Ouris smory ovo, eo9* ouriv JE ME KLXANTXACS 
To V7 od 
Mnrtne, NOE WAUTMPy NO GAAGL WavTEs ETAIpOI, 


No man can make me out, the old folks and the young onés 
all alike know nothing of what I am about. And from the 
word out, Mr. Penn has very prettily adopted his title, the 
Outinian Lecturer. This gentleman has well observed ' Ho- 
race’s maxim, “* Servetur ad imum qualis ab incepto.” His 
dedication and his last page are composed in the same lumi- 
nous Style. Nothingcan be more beautiful than his dedication 
to the Dowager Marchioness of Thomond, and which we 

her Ladyship understands ; but, n’emporte intellecta minus, 
&e. We will give the two first sentences for our readers to 
understand. Si modo. 


“* Mapa, 

‘ Should any Society establish regular readings of Lectures, against 
which the very novelty of the extraordinary degree in which they advo- 
cate the religious Jove of our neighbour, excites the declamation of the 
weak and the wicked ; from the ever less habitual recurrence, in aid 
of our memories, of those new arguments, however abundant, which 
are indispensable to explain new efforts; while facilities are casually 
afforded by the difficult subject to misrepresent it, as less adapted, 
than they truly are, to that nicety of feeling, which, whén untinged 
with affectation, (yet then only) marks the female sex ; it must be of 
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course impatient to exhibit, in the dedications of them when printed, 
for an impressive confutation of its detractors, the names of their 
_ superior-minded Patronesses, who chance to be, at once, of the highest 


rank, and of unblemished reputation, the most confessedly traced to 


pure, unostentatious piety. Your Ladyship may hence plainly per- 


ceive the reason why I, to whose lot it has fallen to execute this office 
for a Society with similar views, venture to bespeak your attention, 
by this homage paid to your merit. 

‘* The flattering assertion, Madam, which I heard you make in a 
small country circle, relative to these Lectures, that there ‘ was never 
any thing more to the purpose,’ (such were your words!) has since 
called up the smile of conscious detection of a tie, in peculiar native 
penetration, to which we may, not irrationally, ascribe part of your 
intimacy with the late illustrious Epmunp Burke ; a Statesman and 
Philosopber, whose deep insight into human nature, and the human 


_passions, qualified him, in a moment, to denounce, in bodies of men, 


(as the Lectures would fain do,) the hypocritical pretences of selfish, 


or mischievous, plausibility.” 


Not but that Mr. P. knows how to make himself understood 


when he wishes, for in p. 15, aware that his description of 


our Noble Patroness might lead his readers back to the title- 
page, Ovris, he has considerately affixed a note, saying, ‘ This 
means the Marchioness of Salisbury.” So the Appelles of a 
northern district having represented on a sign-post, to the 
mind’s eye, at least, and to his own satisfaction certainly, a 
most terrific animal, with a great tail and four large paws, 
from some prescience that the ignorant rustics, having never 
seen such a beast before, might not know what to call it, bene- 
volently placed underneath, THis 1s THe Rep Lion. The 
proposed subject of these lectures is marriage, a very attractive 
one to young ladies just from a boarding-school, and to which 
they will listen with all their ears. ‘To promote the desirable 
purpose of pairing off couples as quickly as possible, their 
more immediate intent is to persuade belles and leaders of 
fashion to be more merciful than they usually are to the shy 
and reserved scholar. Mr. P. is aware that there are many 
hopeful youths so overburthened with learning, that they can- 
not be frisky and jump about like those who have never sat 
down to a folio in their lives ;. who, when they are called upon 
to deliver their sentiments, have the foolish habit of thinking 
first, and of being distressed should they make a mistake. 
Mr. Penn, with much sagacity, proposes to these, his noble 

tronesses, the two Marchionesses, that they should, for the 
good of the young folks, and as missionaries of the Propaga- 
tion Society, become, for a time, bear leaders or breakers in, of 
rough colts. No doubt such. experienced leaders of fashion 
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would soon convert even Domine Sampson himself into a 


Dandy, without considering the exploit at all pro-di-gi-ous. 


We are not quite sure that this would be desirable, as then 
there would be nobody to quiz. For it is well known that an 
awkward scholar is the only subject which our shallower wits 
of either sex can manage to advantage. Indeed, this is so 
proclaimed a fact, that it is regarded as tacitly confessing infe- 
riority of acumen to make the attempt. How Mr. Penn has 
executed his project we cannot well: say, as his sentences are 
generally outinian to us. But for a favorable specimen we 
give the following short one. 


‘ T, First, then, in case some atrabilous character, a Politician 

raving on the ills of population, who 
‘ Sees through all things with his half shut eyes ;’ 

or some systematic moralist, well prepared by the habits of opposing 
the views of his neightour, in town or country, for the task of 
thwarting the natural desires of his fellow creatures, should have 
commented with snarling criticism on the conclusions I was led to 
form in my First Lecture; I will ask any one whether, even in 
China (a country which has attained its full complement of popula- 
tion, and therefore, should so much oftener experience the evils of 
scarcity) ; in short, wherever matters are not brought to that pass, 
that such an immediate striking calamity must necessarily ensue from 
the celebration of a single marriage, as if the man and woman had, 
through a contract of a different kind, given by a mother country, 
or by a colonial government, to an individual, and operating, for his 
sole interest, on the annual produce of the colony, threatened to 
introduce into it a famine, which must spread death and misery over 
regions of boundless extent ; whether, I say, we are justified in then 
holding, that the words of God (expressly-allowing marriage lawful, 
for specific reasons which they indicate, and which men are assisted 
in estimating by an important final cause obvious in nature), should 
be so modified in their meaning by explanatory inferences of perhaps 
lay-criticism, as to be made to second the intrigues of persons of 
influence, wishing to oust the man from the bappiness of which he 
cherished hopes, founded in humble confidence on those holy words ? 
whether it should be tolerated that the sacred reasons so illustrated by 
nature herself, should be wantonly connected by those intriguers with 
the idea of impurity, and rendered ridiculous, to shame the man from 
the pursuit of his sanctified object ? or whether, however in observ- 
ing the scriptural admonition, that subjects, suchas some wrongly 
liken to this, ought not once to be mentioned (which caution I should 
be the last really to disregard), we should not resolutely persevere in 
affixing to the words, declaratory of those.reasons, their /iteral mean- 
ing; and neither. directly nor indirectly falsify gospel truth? And 
whether, finally, if decency and delicacy are ‘expressions grateful to the 
Car, TRUTH and susTICE may not sound as pleasingly ; especially if 
it 1s considered that they may be imagined to include every advantage 
that can be comprised in the former moral requisites ?” 
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_ There are, indeed, varieties. Some very beautiful philoso- 
phy in ps 16, combining the ology of spirit with the ology of 
pungent light, and thence reasoning sensually to the cape of a 
coat. 


*¢ The spiritual substance which informs and animates this corpo- 
real frame, has been found by philosophers of a nature observably 
curious. Where its efforts are least powerful and energetic, as in 
children, its action is excited by the agreeable pungency of light 
refracted in colours; and cammon reason, as it unfolds, soon stores 
the mind with a knowledge of the differences of forms, which becomes 
a source of the pleasures of variety. Our passions and interests next 
help us to a conception of, not only those sights and sounds naturally 
pleasing in themselves, but of those also which charm as the signs and 
expftessions of pleasing thought communicated in social intercourse. 
And to much of the taste proper to appreciate these pleasures, not the 
farthest removed from sensual, may the fine Lady pretend, who is 
described in this passage : none can with a truer tact ascertain, whether 
a neckcloth, or the cape of a coat, is contrived to set to the satisfaction 
of surrounding critics in dress, vulgarly called Dandies; but what 
marks the tide of animal spirits in man returning towards its ebb ; 
and when its failure sinks it from that level, where it glittered most 
agreeably to the eye, and indispensible, she holds, for the interest of 
her Jong, her most seriously, meditated party. The strong disgust 
which her passions, feebly regulated by reason, excite, at qualities or 
actions of men to which she is unused (especially when the sneering 
youthful coxcomb, in morning calls, throws the light of his wisdom 
upon their nature, convincing to her as proofs of holy writ) presently 
takes the more formidable insulting character of ineffable contempt.” 


_ But not to dwell too long on these novel brilliances of com- 
position, we will conclude with one more quotation, 


‘* The friend perhaps hazards one or two objections to these con- 
clusions; but, obsequious to a world he adores, he presently leaves 
the acene of services to his old,—possibly well-tried, acquaintance ; 
and follows that world far away to its own congenial soil of dreaming 
ease and pleasure ; where the Upas-tree of Selfishness spreads forth 
ita baneful branches, to annihilate every tender germ of sympathy. 
Thus is the man left, spell-bound, and unable to exert his natural 
powers in search of his own happiness: he cries out in the language 
of that victim of disappointment described in the poem of ‘ Marriage,’ 

* If mourning in each change of various ill, 
‘ The want, repugnant to my nature still, 
* Of soothing woman, I, the livelong day, 
‘ Must sigh my solitude’s blank hours away ; 
‘ Nor means to o’ercome its horrors yet discern, 
‘ That, banished oft by prayer, will oft return, 
_ © Tis pitiful,’ ” 


AND SQ INDEED IT Is! 
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Ginger Beer; a Grand Pindaric, in honour of the Radicals and 
higs; humbly dedicated to those Great Northern Allies. 
Ry D.. O. Radical Laureate. 8vo. Pp. 33. Headley, Leeds. 
1S19. ma", 
In this pleasant little trifle the lash. of sarcasm is severely 
applied to those butchers who, at this time, are so. desirous of 
turning the commonwealth, and setting a new Nap upon it,” 
Indeed, the exceeding absurdity of men, whose situations in 
life have precluded them from all learning, except, perhaps, 
the mere reading a little English, and whose time has been 
employed, or, perhaps, ought to have been employed in pro- 
viding for their daily bread, attempting te improve the British 
constitution, can have escaped the notice of no man, however 
stupid. It is like sending a curious time-piece to be repaired 
by atinker. So that the vanity and amazing conceitedness of 
some of them, became the proper subjects of satire. Were 
it not for the horrid attempts at assassination, which have so 
lately been discovered, nothing cauld be so ludicrous as Dr. 
Watson, and Mr. Preston, and others, celebrated in Ginger 
Beer, meeting in a waggon to correct the representation, to 
improve the commerce, and extend the foreign cannections of 
the country. Men may feel themselves distrest, but it no 
more follows that, therefore, they know how to relieve them- 
selves, than, that a person who finds himself very ill, therefore, 
knows how to obtain his cure. Yet the populace have been 
so flattered, partly by the base candidates for public favour, 
partly by the impious preachments of our hungry Itinerants, that 
itis generally presumed, no point political, nor mystery a caaapeng 
can be too difficult for them, Then, this spirit of interference, 
instead of being kept down by those wha do know better, is 
actually upheld with the hope of driving ministry from office, 
by the apparent dangers of the country. Stimulated. by the 
Same vanity as Dr. Watson and Preston, they presyme that 
the moment they were in power, all would be calm, But 
what would be the consequence if that should not be the case? 
Surely, a failure is possible, and then nothing bat plunder, 
and rebellion, and murder, and distress of every kind, would 
ensue. May Britons, noblemen, sons of English peers, capar 
ble of forming such desperate plans, be ever disappointed in 
all their political endeavours. May their conduet respecting 
the Manchester riots never be forgotten. | May they ever be 
stigmatised by the finger of scorn and contempt ! 


“* Sedet zternumque sedebit infelix. * Phlegyasque miserrimus 


——— 


* The reader will fill up this chasm successively with the names of 
A——, B——, M——, L——, H——, &c. men of family who 
have disgraced themselves so completely by their late political conduct. 
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omnes, Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras discite justitiam 
moniti, et non temnere regem. Vendidit hic fame patriam, popu- 
lumque frementem imposuit.” 


We began with a design to laugh, but the subject has 
raised our just indignation beyond the limits of mirth, and 
we shall endeavour to regain our composure by selecting the 
following bitter taunts at that son of Canaan, who so unfor- 
tunately exposed, if not the nakedness, at least, the weak- 
ness of his parent. 


** Ye banner'd thousands, whither away ? 
Whither away, thou Chairman bold ?* 
Will York abide your fierce array ? 
Will the Castle-yard your armies hold ? 


But what overgrown beast is that in your line, 
Who like a Behemoth his carcase uprears ? 
Some monster he seems of the race asinine, 
Bv his dull stupid look, and enormous long ears. 


"Tis the great Ass Waiceism whom Scotland first bred, 
And whom England with boroughs and sinecures fed : 
Turn’d from the King’s pastures he crops the high ways, 
But for those green pastures he evermore brays, 
He kick'd at us once, but now come to his senses, 

_ He thinks. by our aid to get over the fences : 
So at. York he will bray forth his hopes and his fears, 
And with Liberty's night-cap adorn his long ears. 
See those two jolly fellows who urge him along— 
By the nose /Valter pulls him full stretch with a thong ; 
Whilst smooth Ned with a Mercury flaps at his tail, 
But in case such a coaxing persuasive should fail, 
With a stout oaken cudgel he threatens beside, 
An argument staunch that comes home to his hide ; 
For though iv his holy-day manners he goes, 
Yet his old vicious tricks all the county well knows. 


Hali !—Smooth Neddy harangues ust—‘ For Heaven's sake, 
Friends, 3 
For our sweat and our Jabour make some small amends ! 

‘¢ @ Chairman Abednego was among the Worthies who met the 
Peers at York: Quere—Were not the Barons and King John at 
Runnymede, typical of the Radicals and the great Aristocrats in the 
Castle-yard ?” , | 

‘¢ + See the Great Oracle's report of his address from the top of a 
chaise to a party of Radicals whom he overtook on the way to York ; 
he admonishes them to good behaviour before. the Great Men, ana 
not to hurt their delicate feelings by exhibiting the plain mottos on 
their banners—‘ No Sinecures !’ ‘ Dowa with the Boroughmongers! 
ke. &c."” manera 
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Ginger Beer: a Poem. 


‘To ennoble'your meeting, and help you to rule, 

We are driving to-York this-accurs’d stapid Mule. 
But instead of assisting, you spoil the whole plan, 
And do all to make him turn restive you can. 

For Reforms s sake, then, ‘brave and hefoical chaps, ' 
Furl up those fierce ensigns, pull down those red caps? 

‘T would biast' all success, if in this narrow pass 

You should startle this o’ergrown .political Ass. 

Only let him get quietly throagh—then yoa may ride him, 
Or, as state sumpter-mule, let King Harry bestride hiny! - 

No !—down with King Harry !—he's turn’d a white feather— 
Let King and Mule go to the Devil together!’ ~ 


O! glories of the Castle-yard, 

_ Control your sudden blaze, 

Let vision ye at once discard, 
And blind with bright amaze ! 


-O day. of victory 
For Radicality ! 


See England’s Peers to bold Reformers sneak, 
And trembling wait permission—just to speak ! 
iN entreats great Willan’s ear, 
Who grants the whisper with a sneer ! 
Good fellowship: Lord M would affect 
With Wooller—who sees. through his policy ! 
But, too polite to cut him with neglect, 
Guards with due forms the BLacx Dwarr’s dignity! 
* Nay, -prithee, F » don’t look so demurely, 
Just like an old woman—we are not ingrates ; 
Thy boroughs and Jands thou surrender must surely, 
But we'll let thee compound for the Irish Estates.” 
Hold,too generous Mitchell !—infringe not the Radical Charter!— 
F has claims—but the Irish Estates are.too large, 
Noble son of Reform !—for this sin thou shalt be its next martyr — 
Sage Walter* arraigns thee—sly Neddy is plotting the charge! — 
Farewell to York’s glories !—Black storms are appearing, 
And four dreadful earthquakes to shake us combine : 
There is one—at the great Lord Lieutenant's cashiering : 
Three—as Stapylion, Wyvil, and R n resign. 


But the last is the greatest—let Halifax tremble ! 
Bereft of her Colonel, her foes will invade : 


No more shall her Local Militia assemble, 
To march a campaigning beneath his bright blade. 


48, 




















** *. Since that famiotis Letter on Reform to Lord Milton, in which 
he proved’ that William’ III. instead of restoring our rights (as is com- 
monly, but erroneously supposed) actually bud/ied us out of them’; ‘he 
has been distinguished among the Politicians of the North, as Walter 
the Wise ; or ihe Wise Man of Farnley.”’ 
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82 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Adieu, great field-officer !—thou wast the.ruby 
Of all who in full regimentals were deck’d 5 
But no more shall the pier-glass at Byrom or Newby 
Thy martial manceuvres and sword-feats reflect! ? 
Ab! cruel F , thy mandate obey'd is—* 
Thy gay scarlet coat, epaulettes, plumes, and sash, 
All that made him the pink, and the love of the ladies, 
To thine anger is sacrific'd—gone like a flash! 


Compar'd with York’s sun, Wakefield's moon but appear’d wan, 
And the Whigs to the Rads grow less civil and kind : 

Bat both join their groans to condole the cashier’d one, 
Whilst smooth Neddy’s lecture} salutes the resign’d.”’ 





But the laureate is not so unjust as to be silent of the 
worthies out of the county, as the following stanzas prove. 


‘* Hail! gallant Sir Robert !—thy fervid devotion 
No more to the post-giving Ingrates belongs— 
©! blest be the hour tbat refus'd thee promotion, 
And kindled the Patriot pure flaming with wrongs !— 


No General has reasons like thine to abhor them ; 
For who in their service such wonders had wrought ? 

Thou hast done what their Wellington could not do for them: 
Thou hast won them a battle that—never was fought !"” 


The curious allusion in the last stanza, is explained: in a 
late number of the Quarterly Review. 

To Ginger Beer, which was first proposed as a substitute 
for gin and wine, until our notables discovered that it could 
not be made without ginger and sugar, both which articles 
paid taxes, our peet adds a poetical report of the Halifax 
reform dinner, where water only was allowed, and which, 
therefore, was denominated, the water bariquet, from which 
we extract the principal speech then and there spoken, 


«« But now tumultuous are the tones, 
That from the catgut swell— 

Of patriot wrongs, of patriot groans, 
Of Wat and Jack they tell,— 

Of Barebones, Pym, and Oliver,. 

And many an honoured charaeter, 
Who erst from Tyburn fell. 





«¢ * It is whispered in the political coteries of the County, that 
the inexorable alternative of this resignation .was no Jess than the joss 
of his Lordship's Borough of M , represented by the gallant 
colonel. o 

$6» His own report of his lamentation on this faux pas of the 
faction.” 

















Ginger Beer ; a Poem. 


Then Orator Crab no longer could hold, 
He sprung on the table fol) nimble and bold ; 
But that spring had so nearly the table upset, 
That he seem'd his extempore speech* to forget. 
He thrice scratch'd his head—thrice he cough'd, 
And thrice puli'd his small-clothes aloft— 
But these eloquent symptoms above and below, 
Preceded a true Ciceronian flow. 
He sneer'd at that moderate reformert Nero, 
Who flaming mischief view'd with apathy. 
Poor Milksop! whilst the true bred Radical hero 
Beholds its anctent spirit blaze with glee. 
Then he drew a pathetic position 
Of a Radical’s shocking condition, 
For, if shut out from Parliament, 
Why into this world were we sent ? 
We've lost all privilege and right, 
And may bid Liberty night. 
_ The whole entire of what remainst 
Is sure not worth possession's pains. 
Chorus—We've lost all privilege and right, 
And may bid Liberty good night. 
The whole entire of what remains 
Is sure not worth possession’s pains.” 


We are informed that the ragged legislators of Halifax have 
been so annoyed by these sarcasms, that they have attempted 
no more public exhibitions. These caustic remarks expose so 
clearly to evety capacity the absurdity of colliers, hucksters, 
and ragmen {for this was literally the case) pretending to de- 
cide on constitutional points, that they are become a standing 
joke. We, therefore, very much wish that something of the 
same kind, either in verse or prose, were attempted elsewhere. 
It would more effectually lower the decisive tone of our breech- 
less patriots, than volumes of argument, which neither they 
nor their hearers comprehend. 





‘‘ # The same having been privately rehearsed to a select Com- 
mittee a fortnight previous to the dinner.”) — 

‘“* + Albeit certain grave historiags do vindicate the great Reformer 
of Rome, from this aspersion on his radical celebrity, recounting that 
be played on the lyre, and sung from the Az=neid the burning of Troy, 
to the conflagration that surrounded his palace ; yet R. L respectfully 
submits that the Radicals have an undoubted right to reform the 
history of past transactions as well as the complexion of present ones; 
bot to mention his owa daty as Translator to give a faithful version of 
the original prosaic account of the Dinner.” 3 

“* ¢ This rare fower of elocation has been preserved entire. from 
the original, for which R. L. anticipates the thanks of his readers,’’, 
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On the “* Sentence” concerning ADAM. 


Sir, 
The contemplation of the ways of God, in whatever method it is 


pfeperly made to bear upon the circumstances of mankind, and is 
connected with scripture history, is always, in discerning minds, pro- 
ductive of holy gratitade. Even his severities wil] teach us to admire 
and reverence our Creator. This'remark F shall apply to some further 
meditations (see Antijac. Review for August, October, and January 
Jast) upon the *‘ fall of Adam,” together with the ‘‘ sentence” then 
denounced. 

The chief subject shall be the threat of *‘ labour.” (Gen. iii. 19.) 
‘* In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”—My purpose is, to 
counteract the inaccurate views of those, who see much more of the 
malignity of a ‘‘ curse’ on man, in God's present dealing with us, 
than reason and scripture warrant ; and who live also under an evident 
Suspicion, fear, and gloom, in connexion with the circumstances al- 
luded to, in consequence of such false notions ;—all of Canvin’s 
school, whether they are aware of it, or not. 

That man is condemned to “ labour,” in consequence of Adam's 


“offence, is very certain. And, without pretending to know what 
degree of exertion was necessary before the fall, or would. have, been 
Necessary in time, had he continued in a state of innecence, an iR- 
crease of “ labour” at the least, must be esteemed an effect of his trans- 


gression. It was also a proper puntshment to HIM ; and is now to us 
part of the condition, under which we come into the world. Yet, as 
in other circumstances of this ‘* sentence” it has been observed, that 
much instruction is tobe obtained, and much consolation also; from 


-a due understanding of the terms employed. T shall proceed to shew 


that this same threat of “‘ labour” is not incapable of much abate- 
ment, when applied practically and personally to -ourselves ; and 
that materials for our happy acknowledgment may be found even 


‘in the severities which the term implies. 


The declaration, indeed, is verified in the necessities and’ trans- 
actions of every day. ‘* Labour” is the thing continually called for ; 


‘and ‘* sorrow” too frequently is its attendant. The labour’ of’ the 
- earth” is the first and principal’ occupation ;  perhaps'irideed: the 
main source of all others. - Necessity compels us to cultivate and ex- 


pend our toil upon this; not only that good things may be produced 


from ‘it, but that pernicious things may be kept down : and withthe 
: €€ gweat of our brow,” if. we would have bread, we must ork for it. 


Various arts also and manufactures, necessary to life, are the result of 
severe bodily exertion, frequently : and if the labours of the under- 
standing are included, the detail would’ be very’ copious ; all’: going 

to the proof of the same point, that of establishing labour and toil, 
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wearisomeness and fatigue, to be essential in human nature, that is, 
in:the constitution of man,:from:Apam. Even opulence itself’ brings. 
its own species of toil and labour with it, instead of others; the 
trouble of possessing, regulating, transmitting, and defending proper- 
ty ; and the more abundant that, the greater is the anxiety, and dif- 
ficulty, and cireumspection necessarily attending it. 

Yet even here the mitigations are undeniable, And first, the 
earth or soil on which we are required to labour, is not an ungrateful 
or an unprofitable source of trouble to us. Its productions genergqualy 
repay the toil expended : and if not alike equally. to all, whieh'in the 
common course of things.cannot be, yet no one can pretend to assign 
limits to its possible productiveness, nor say, how much the full na- 
tural extent of that would be inferior to the fullest extent of possible 
human necessity and demand. i , gare 

As to other kinds of industry, not one species is there of honest, oc- 
cupation, which does not bring with it its own reward. Even the 
very practice of it as employment, besides the actual gains it brings, 
either-by habit, or by God's special appointment, is usually not-un- 
pleasing. . It is further useful in keeping off and at a distance various 
ills ;—troubles, and afflictions, and sufferings-of some worse kind. 
So that what seems to bea punishment, is in many respects beneficial, 
even beyond the actual good and the immediate enjoyment of those 
things for which we labour, Sleep, the most refreshing, is usually 
attendant upon the severest forms of it ; and bodily  health’is the re- 
sult of this very doom of man : the neglect of it being an inlet to num- 
berless disorders. ‘The moral and even'the religious uses of it aré also 
undeniable ; weaning us from too great a fondness for this world, 
when we even suffer from it most painfully : reminding us of the 
cause of our being exposed to it at all; sin and opposition to God's 
commands leaving us to reflect on toil and trouble as useful alloys to 
our present happiness ; and teaching us to labour for those superior 
pleasures, which will neither require nor suffer the smallest diminu- 
tion, tt | | ery 
_ Again, it is to be considered, that even of the labour we are ex- 
posed to, and perhaps sometimes complain of, very much» is not of 
Gop’s appointing, but: our own, What an infinity of toil do we 
make it our own act to submit to, for the sake* not of necessaries, 
such as food and. raiment; shelter and medicine, but. for mere luxury, 
superfluous indulgencies—often hurtful'and destructive to us. ! 

I have thus briefly stated by what kind of arguments God may : be 
shewn to treat with us, not on the footing of a ‘‘'curse,” butas, ‘even 
in justice and in judgment, thinking upon Mercy. . A propensity :to 
gloom is so strong in some persons, that they are apt.to take the worst 
side of a question, and to be even religiously afraid of being happy ; 
especially when the subject to be regarded isin connection'with; God's 
judg ments—even though God himself can be proved to be at so. much 
pains to shew his. MeRcy as superior to, or not inconsistent with. his 
displeasure, . Not that I am speaking here of Lad charactérs; ‘or hajd- 
ing out.a word of conéolation to unrepenting sinners. I speak of the 
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average of mankiod, the mass of our fellow-creatures, whom we may 
charitably hope and trust are not of this description—and of the 
neral \aws and terms of our being here: which surely do not agree 
with the representations often given, and still more often felt by 
melancholy enthusiasts, upon the subject of God's “ sentence,” in 
regard toman Nothingin the history of “the tale” authorizes to 
good minds unhappy feelings, cheerless apprehensions, gloomy antici- 
pations, as to the interests of our sous, independently of oursELVES. 
“* Miserable comforters,” indeed, are they, who would so pervert the 
glad tidings, the good news of the gospel (ZuzyysAsor) as to deduce any 
inferences not in consistence with éhese premises 
There is however another particular in the article of God's ‘‘ sen- 
tence” deserving of consideration ; the increased pains of cHILD- 
BinTH. (Gen. iii. 16) ‘I will greatly mudtiply thy sorrow,” &c.— 
Yet, “ I will multiply,” or add to, implies only an increase of what 
would have been necessary or unavoidable in some degree, at least, 
otherwise—and this increase would be sufficient to secure and to per- 
tuate a token and memorial, in a case, where, had innocence con- 
tinued, /ess would. have been necessary ; but which, with all its pre- 
sent severity, by no means carries in it the essentials of a ‘* curse.” 
‘© Pains only, in child-bearing were foretold 
And bringing forth, soon recompensed with soy.” 
Miron. 
I willadd, that in a general reference to God's displeasure against 
sin, and the wickedness of his creatures, an argument is sometimes 
from the very form and circumstances of the earth, which we 
inhabit. The broken state; and remnants, as they appear, of a shat- 
tered world, are considered as ingredients in the general indication of 
a “* curse ;"—-intimations and consequences of God's ‘‘ wrath” at — 
some time or other manifested. Allowing this, here also the benevo- 
lence of the Almighty supersedes the strictness of his indignation, 
and in the midst of judgment displays his mercy. And it is only by 
the means of this very convulsion and dislocation of its parts, supposed 
to be w token of his vengeance, that its contents are capable of being 
obtained, for cur necessities and pleasures ; and that our eyes become 
gratified by the variety of hill and dale, and ail the richness of :de- 
lightful prospect ; so that the earth is still almost more than “‘ good.” 
After the flood, whatever God might have said to Adum, (Gen. iii. 
Q.) he expressly b/esses Noah, (Gen. viii. and ix.) aid declaring — 
« that he would not again curse the ground any more for mian's 
sake,” pronounces this d/essing on it,—that ‘‘ while earth remain- 
eth, seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, and summer and win- 
ter, and day and night, shall not cease.’’ So that if the former threat- 
ning implied a diminished or interrupted fertility, this subsequent 
BLESSING denotes at least,a modification of that, in accordance witb 
what we see now to be the fact, in respect to the earth’s general pro- 
ductiveness. So also, asto sorrow and AFFLICTION, and we may 
add “* labour” too, we have authority for saying, (Job.v. 6.) that these 
come not “ from the dust, neither doth ¢trowble spring out :of tht 
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ground ;” but by the mercy of God areall profitable, and, if we will 
suffer them, the very sources of BLEssiNG to us, So that in whatever 
way the sentence of God was a true punishment to the first offenders, 
such abatements and mitigations are now supplied in the application 
of them to ourselves, as claim from us ovr devoutest acknowledg+ 
ment, and leave no cause of unhappiness in the contemplation of 
them. 

Those who are accustomed to consider “ sin’ and “‘ guilt” as being 
transmitted to all mankind by Anam'’s offence, see nothing in that 
sENTENCE but what implies EviL, and severity, and alarm, wretched- 
ness, and misery, in its whole purport. Yeta better method of con- 


/ templation, and more consistent with God's justice as well as mercy, 


seems to be defensible, and is now particularly called for, when every 
invitation ought to be afforded unbelievers to understand the grounds 
of Christianity, and there see, how benevolent/y from the very outset 
of it, from Apam to its conclusion, the whole of that Great work has 
been arranged. ‘‘ God so /oved the world,” not hated it, or contem= 
plated mankind in vengeance and through the medium of a ‘ curse,” 
that He ‘* gave his only-begotten son,” that, when we where ene- 
mies to HIM—not He to us, through Him we might be saved. © 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
D. D. 
February, 4th, 1820. 
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On the first of April, Mr. Myers, (of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich,) will produce the first Part of his ‘*‘ New System of 
Geography.”——This Work, which will be completed in Twenty-four 
Monthly parts, will embrace the Political Events of the last six years. 
It will likewise communicate the result of the observations of enter« 
prising Travellers throughout the World, within the same period. 
Thus, the man of Science, the Statesman, the Merchant, the Stu- 
dent, and the Traveller, will not only be furnished with all that is 
unquestionable in preceding Works, but will also receive such ad- 
dittonal information as subseyuent Researches have supplied. , 

Just published. Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, No. IX, 

It will be seen by this number, that the Editors have adopted a new 
arrangement, calculated greatly to accelerate the future progress of, 
the work, and insuring its completion within narrower limits. 

The copies which belonged to deceased subscribers, may be had at 
€1 5s. small, and £2 12s. 6d. large paper. The price will be soon 
raised to £1 7s. and £2 15s. Subscribers, of course, remain at 
the price’ at which they originally enter. Each part will contain 200. 
Pages on an average, after this number. Nos. I to 1X contain about 
9000 words omitted by Stephens. The copies printed are strictly: 


limited to the number of subscriptions. Total subscfibers, large and 
small, 1085. 
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The Delphin and Variorum classics, Nos, 41 and 12. 
Containing the conclusion’ of Cesar, and the. commencement of | 4 
Juvenal. q 
The ‘present price is £t 1s. small, and £2 as. large paper. The © 
prices will shortly be increased, as very few copies remain unsold. _ 
No. 13 and 14 will appear in April. 3 


Cornelius Nepos, with English notes, and Historical and Geogra- 
arm Questions. [or schools. By the Rev. C. Bradley. Second — 
ition. — 


A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists, con- 
sidered ; by Bishop Lavington, one vol. 8vo. With notes, and an 
Introduction by the Rev. R. Polwhele. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now setting for a very high 
price, The author's principal design is to draw a comparison by way 
of caution to all Protestants, between the wild and pernicious enthu- 
siasms of some of the most eminent saints in the Popish communion, 
and those of the Methodists in our country; which latter he calls a 
set of pretended reformers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical 
spirit. 


Czsar’s Commentaries, from Oberlin’s Text ; with all the Delphin 
Notes, but without the Interpretation. Many plates. 

*,.* At the suggestion of very many Schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy has _ 
published the old Delphin School books on this new plav, and should 
any difficulty occur in procuring them through the regular channel, ~ 
Mr. Valpy will.most readily supply them on equal terms. 


Germany and the Revolution. 

The celebrated Pamphlet on Germany and the Revolution, by 
Professor Goerres, late Editor of the Rhenish Mercury, is just pab- 
lished, translated liberally, from the German. pamphlet latcly.suppressed 
by: the Prussian government, and will be found in the Pamphicteer, : 
No. 30. : 


The Pamphleteer, No. 30. 

This work comprises the best entire pamphlets of the day, on 
Literary, Political, Religious and Miscellaneous subjects, on both 
sides. It is published occasionally at an average of 4 Nos. annually. 


Just published. The Mourning of Hadad Rimmon: a Sermon ~ 
preached in St. John’s Church, Blackburn; on the wee of His ~ 
late Majesty’s Interment. . 
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The Title, Index, &¢, to Vol. 57 will be given in our next 7 
number. | . 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


— 





By the time this number will issue from the press, the elections, 
in England at least, will be nearly concluded. In some cases 
the result has been gratifying. Public indignation has driven 
Sir Godfrey Webster from the representation of the county of 
Sussex, and the city of London, by rejecting Waithman, has 
shewn that vulgarity and ignorance may succeed for a time 
only, but that the principles of the constitution are better 
understood than Waithman supposes, and more dearly che- 
rished, than to be committed to his care. By this, too, a satis- 
factory proof is given of the sentiments really held by the 
Livery in opposition to the votes of several Common Halls. 
These Common Halls seem generally to have been filled by 
the very lowest of the population, headed by a few Liverymen 
who, from ignorance or corruption, aimed at confusion and 
disturbance. The constant determination to prevent explana- 
tion from any but their leaders, shews a consciousness that 
their cause would not bear examination, and warns the country 
at large not in future to mistake the clamours of pickpockets, 
and the refuse of the metropolis, for the voice of the city 
itself. Indeed, there ought some decisive measures to be 
taken to secure the freedom of election from the pretended 
advocates of liberty, who endeavour, by insult and violence, 
to overwhelm those that oppose their favourite candidate, and 
to carry their point by the most atrocious violence. It is evi- 
dent, that in all large populous places, there area vast number 
to whom riot is sport, who having little to-do, and nothing to 
lose, are completely careless as to the consequences of their 
actions, and may be: enlisted on any side of a question. 
These, of course, form the greatest part of every mob, and, 
encouraged by numbers, stimulated by mutual ferocity, have, 
10 many instances, deterred respectable persons from the pra- 
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per exercise of their privileges. In some instances force has 
been opposed to force, particularly at Coventry. We are in- 
formed by the papers, that the whigs overpowered the radicals 
by a body of horse, which trampled down and injured more 
individuals than were hurt by the cavalry at the Manchester 
riots. There can be little foubt that the radicals, men who 
have publicly disavowed all submission to any law but that of 
force, were invincible by any inferior means of attack, and we 
are well aware, that itis perfectly consistent with modern whig 
rg ane to overpower the people whose opinions are adverse. 
ut a true patriot would guard the freedom, of election from 
all interruption of violence or fraud, from blows as well as 
from bribes. A man must have a face of triple brass, and 
nerves of adamant, to bear the abuse of a Westminster Elec- 
tion. Could a little common decency be introduced into the 
hustings of Covent Garden, Sir Francis Burdett himself would 
not be elected. Had any respectable electors. petitioned against 
the return, when Captain Maxwell was so nearly murdered, 
the House of Commons might have been induced to make 
some salutary regulations on the subject. We sincerely hope 
that this may be done. If a severe punishment were inflicted 
on all who interfered, having no votes ; if the returning officer 
were empowered to commit them on the spot to hard: labour 
for a month, on his own view, without. farther process, and if 
to all vociferous disturbers, whether they had, votes or not, the 
same measure should: be extended, the freedom of. election 
would thus be secured from one species, at. least, of: influence, 
whichis, at present, by far the most dangerous. Were the 
elections. perfectly freed from the reign of terror, those 
whose ill-judged flatteries of the mob have done much to: pro- 
duce the late conspiracy, would have learnt the cool. determina- 
tion of the people of England on the subject. The public 
may recollect the thread-bare jokes which our pretended pa- 
triots amused themselves with on the subject of the. stocking 
full of ammunition found in the Spa Fields waggon, and: the 
poverty of Hunt’s and Watson’s treasury has been a source of 
comfort to many. The late discovery, as well as a combina- 
tion of other circumstances, afford a too well-grounded con- 
viction that there is a secret treasury unknown as. yet, and a 
liberal supply of money from contributors who do not person- 
ally appear. It has been ascertained:that the expence of the 
bands. of, music which attended our radicals from Manchester 
to Leeds, and at.all their other places of meeting, amounted: 
to 1500/. Nor can the arms and ammunition in possession of. 
the different: members of the Cato Street gang be valued: at 
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yaucWy less than 5001. Ona subject, however, which is so soon 
to come before the proper tribunal, trae | monte prestribes 
silence at present ; but, at the same time, an earnest wish 
that no vapid principles of mawkish humanity will be extended 
to those who may be convicted. If they are convicted, they 
are convicted of the most murderous dnd the most bloody de- 
sign which, next to the Popish plot of gunpowder treason, 
this country ever witnessed; and if the full severity of the 
law be not exerted on them, what private murderer will not be 
hereafter entitled to mércy? For the attainment of their 
nefarious purposes, those destractive instruments, hand-gre- 
nades, were prepared to set fire to the houses, perfectly indif- 
ferent as to the number of innocent babes, with their mothers, 
of females who had never concerried themselves in politics, 
and of men’ who had been the active benefactors of their 
neighbourhood, who might be destroyed or mangled in this 
indiscriminate massacre. 

Connected with these conspiracies in Englandis the rebellion 
which at.present rages in Ireland. As early as August last, 
emissaries' were dispatched from the radicals here to the disaf- 
fected there. Two’ of these, who were propagating séeditious 
principles, were committed to Sligo jail, and to others’ a refusal 
of co-operation was'given, on the patriotic groind that,’ be- 
cause the disaffected’ Protestants in Ireland had, upon a former 
occasion, deserted the rebellious Papists, therefore the Papists 
would not join’ them in the rebellion’ now. Most respectable 
witnesses, who have heard this avowed by Papists,- could ‘be ‘pro- 
duced. So that there was no feeling of allegiance, no acknow- 
ledgemetit of ébedience due to the laws;: they required only 
to be convinced of due cordiality.. The Papists of Galway 
seem:to have been so convinced; and the insurrection in that 
county’ is so datigerdus, as to call’ for five thousand men to 
restrain’ it. In oor last number we detailed many of the 
enormities practised ; many more might be added of the 
same kind, The only novelty is, that’ they: have obliged many 
Protestants’ to'swear that they would atterid’ mass, thus’ disco- 
vering the cloveit foot, which, indeed, the oath inserted in’ p. 
592 of our last number, does also’ somewhat discover. One 
man has’ been impaled alive by these villains, and several police 
men barbarously murdered. Alas! when will the blood of 
of our brethren, shed in: such profusion in’ Ireland, ‘excite pity 
atid compassion among the securely indotent Protestants of 
England ! How’ lorg‘shall we suffer the viper of Popery to 
sting and ‘torment us without crushing the reptile! Thus the 


most fertile part of the British dominions must be kept in a 
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perpetual ferment by these ignorant savages. It is true, at 
this moment, in a time of peace, to crush them may not be 
difficult. But the design was to have distracted the attention 
of government when, through the effects of the Cato Street 
conspiracy, London should be in flames, the ministers aSsas- 
sinated, the north-west of England and Scotland in rebellion, 
and the whole nation in general dismay. By the. blessing of 
Providence, of these intended simultaneous movements, none 
have taken. place but the Irish insurrection, and it is the 
bounden duty of our government so to: improve that blessing, 
that the strength of the empire may not be distracted on some 
future embarrassed moment by the same means. If they lose 
the opportunity now offered, they will be highly culpable. 
Let them reflect what a perpetual disturbance these restless 
Irish Papists have ever caused. During the late war they de- 
tained twenty thousand men in that island from joining. the 
Duke of Wellington. Whilst the Popish Prelates publicly 
justified the Pope in absolving the people of France from their 
allegiance to their rightful monarch. An impudent.and un- 
provoked insult on their own government, at that time in arms 
against the usurper, and yet they are always boasting of their 
loyalty, forsooth! Although their claims have been nearly 
all conceded to them, still are they as disaffected as ever, and 
under no case of rebellion or disturbance have the Popish 
Clergy shewn, as a body, any energy to suppress it. The pre- 
sent disorders are assuredly caused, in part, by the violent 
philippic of Father Kelly. This egregious priest can issue 
orders against the perusal of the Bible, and be obeyed; why 
has he not issued another rescript against taking or administer- 
ing unlawful oaths? When did the Popish prelates ever 
oppose themselves to the beginning of insurrection? When 
it is nearly overpowered, they affect the praise of loyalty, by 
issuing some puerile declaration, that can have no. effect. 
What stigma was ever placed on any: of those numerous 
priests who, in their former seditions, distinguished themselves 
in hostile array against their sovereign and benefactor? The 
ingratitude, and sedition, and opposition to the Bible and to 
general instruction of the poor made by the Irish Papists, are 
all so exceedingly notorious that it is truly disgusting to read 
the unfounded praises of Mr. C. Grant. At the very moment 
those fulsome commendations were poured forth to the House 
of Commons, secret combinations began in Ireland. It is no 
credit to the Secretary’s discernment to be so lamentably de- 
ceived, An ostensible-shew of loyalty is kept up by those 
about government, and if there happen to be a Roman Catho- 
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lic or two, really guided by an affection for the constitution, 
they are put conspicuously forward, and the public hear of 
nothing else. At the same time the inferior priests and secret 
leaders have different instructions, which they follow too sedu- 
lously by far forthe peace of these kingdoms. That these 
assertions are true, look to the history of Ireland during :the 
last thirty years for a proof. In_ the first place, the penal: laws 
were obsolete long before they were repealed. They were 
never put into execution. So that: the lower classes would 
have forgotten their existence, had they not been reminded of. 
them. The exclusion from office could never have been'a 
grievance to those whose situations precluded them from ever: 
forming any hopes of obtaining those offices. In all respects, 
therefore, the Papists of. those’ classes in the three kingdoms: 
differed nothing from their fellow-subjects in the same rank of 
life.. It was, in fact, throughout this island, difficult to know: 
who was, and who was not, a Papist; and the writer of these: 
lines actually dealt with one for some years unknowingly,. and 
discovered it at last only by seeing the funeral of his child.. 
In Ireland, living among themselves, they performed their de- 
votions, and walked their pilgrimages ; they bowed down to this 
rock, and. worshipped that stone, without molestation, whilst 
the potatoe then, as now, supplied them with abundance of 
food. . Under these circumstances, what has produced three. 
insurrections in the course of thirty years.;. What has induced. 
the peasant and the labourer thrice to hazard his life in. three 
unsuccessful rebellions ? These are the questions which de- 
mand our reflection. ‘Two answers only can be given. The 
lower Irish are either such an unruly mob as to be incapable 
of obedience, except under military. government, or they are 
instigated to these acts of violence by those:who have a. fatal. 
influence over them. ‘That the first is the case, no man will 
pretend, and the only solution we can come to is the latter. 
What has produced the late seditious proceedings in our manu- 
facturing towns ? The: influence of radical reformers, who: 
persuaded men in distress to relieve themselves by the plunder 
of the opulent, and for that purpose collected them together 
under the pretence of petitioning for a chimerical reform in 
Parliament. Here we trace the effects clearly up to the cause.. 
And nothing could have induced the lrish populace, in a time 
of plenty, as the year 98 certainly was, as well as the present, 
(for whatever may have been the want of work among our, 
manufacturers, in Galway, where no manufacturing exists, : 
there was neither any deficiency as to employment nor food) 
nothing could have induced them but the instigations of some 
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emissaries among them. Who these emissaries were, the out- 
cries and attempts of these misguided men will shew, They: 
do not clamour for emancipation, nor against the corn bill, nor 
the excise laws, nor for universal suffrage. No; they have 
unpaled two or three persons for being Protestants ; they have 
sworn whole villages to attend the mass-house, and they have 
burnt the word of God wherever they could meet with it. 
The insurrection is evidently of a religious nature, and the 
priesthoud have caused it. Every unprejudiced person must 
acknowledge the truth of these deductions. But we have the 
following collateral proof. During the terrible state of insub- 
ordination prevalent through Ireland, when moderate men, 
that is, men but moderately attached to civil obedience, would 
carefully avoid any measure that might lead to disturbance. 
What is the conduct of our loyal Papists?) They have deter- 
mined on a GENERAL PARADE AND RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, 
throughout Ireland, to celebrate St. Patrick’s day, 17th March. 
One letter, now before us, says,—* Some of us fear they will 
try to make a St. Bartholomew’s Eve of it. As for me, I cast 
my care for myself and all I love on Him who careth for us, 
and without whose permission not an hair of our heads shalk 
fall to the ground.” These are the sentiments, and these the 
fears of our brother Protestants living in the most secure. pacts 
of Ireland. The writer continues thus: “ I hear the Provost 
of S has taken up a drum and a stand of colours, pre- 

ed for this occasion. I know the drum, a brass one, was: 
bought of one Dunlop, as a person present toldme. The 
Protestants are so strong in this part of Ulster, that I hope we 
have no great occasion to be alarmed ; but in other parts the 
Papists are suspected to have. been long accumulating arms 
and ammunition ; and the Protestant yeomanry, mfantry, and 
cavalry, a most. orderly and powerful body. of men, have been long 
since disbanded and disarmed.” ‘This was to oblige the loyal, 
Papists, as formerly the sheep parted with their guardian dogs, 
to oblige the wolves. What has been the event of that: day, 
we have yet (21st March) to learn. We shall endeavour to, 
procure an account in time for publication. But, as Good 
Friday occurs on the last day of the month, we are obliged to 
make up our manuscripts so much the earlier. 

One great obstacle to the improvement of the Irish popula- 
tion is their ignorance, and all means for enlightening the 
darkness are sedulously opposed by the priesthood. It is true, 
the Popish clergy dare not say, You shall not be taught anything. 
But they say so in effect, when they determine, as we see the 
Pope and: Father Kelly to have done, that. they shall learn 
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Hiothing but what the priests choose to teach. — This teachin 
amdunts to an implicit dbedience to their parisli priest, wh 
is himself generally as ignorant and as prejudiced as the rabble 
thethselves. Sotraé is the dictuin of Scripture, As with the 

ple so with the priest. They do not hesitate to permit the 
practice of the grossest delusions. Tricks which the meanest 
Papist in England would despise, dre in Ireland performed with 
the most superstitions devotion, and these infatuated, bewil- 
dered wretches still suppose they cah propitiate Almighty 
God by crawling on their bare knees round a dirty stone. 
A greater compliment cannot be paid to the Protestant religion; 
than is paid by the oprosite modes in which it is at presenit 
attacked by the powers of darkness. In Ireland the word of 
God is proscribed, where they would substitute for it the word 
of man, with some catechisms, and some extracts from those 
dangerous works called the Scriptures, which Dr. Troy ventures 
to permit his flock to read. Whilst the severest punishments 
are threatened to those who dare venture to peep into the Bible 
itself, the works of a Protestant, or listens to the sermon of a 
clergyman. On the other hand, in England our atheistic con- 
spirators have exerted all their means to turn the people from 
the church, to infuse dotibts into their minds concerning the 
scriptures, and to reduce them to the same state of ignorance, 
from disbelief, in which the Irish remain from the arts of the 
priesthood. -Thus do both parties tacitly acknowledge, that a 
general acquaintance with the scriptures would, on the one 
hand, promote social order, and on the other, prevent crafty 
and selfish impositions, under the name of religion. Now, 
as it is the bounden duty of all governments to enlighten the 
minds of their subjects, and as the obedience of inclination is 
to be preferred far before all submission arising from fo.ce, it 
would surely be no trespass on the liberty of the subject, to 
support, by some efficient law, the progress of education in 
freland. Care should be taken that there should be a sufhi- 
cient number of schools, of which the masters were capable of 
teaching, and that the children should not be prevented from 
attending. Let children of Roman Catholic parents have mas- 
ters of their own persuasion, but let them be above the common 
run of those ignorant pedagogues which. now disgrace the 
name, 

Tt must not, however, be concealed, that such an interference 
might very probably preduce another insurrection similar to 
the one which-now rages, as there is little doubt but it arises 
from their opposition to the Hibernian School Society, and to 
the introduction of the scriptures. Indeed, the present d.s- 
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turbances were actually foretold in the Antidote, or Nouvelles 
ala Main,a pamphlet which we reviewed in our number for 
January last, and which has had in Ireland the most extraordi- 
nary run of any work published there for many years past. 
Seven or eight editions were instantly disposed of, without 
leaving any supply for the London market. The author is the 
Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart., Rector of Essexford Ardee, 
whose thorough acquaintance with his countrymen, and inti- 
mate knowledge both of Popish and fanatical practices, have 
enabled him to compress into a small pamphlet more real infor- 
mation than is generally obtained from bulky volumes. To 
this our active and indefatigable clergyman has since added 
two smaller pamphlets, one entitled, L’ABrsa, the other, 4 
cursory View of the present State of Ireland, from which we 
extract the following passage : 


Dublin, January 21st, 1820, 
‘6 GENTLEMEN, | 

‘¢ Being called upon, by the anxious and increasing demands 
of my countrymen, for a more extended and general circulation 
of political and religious documents and facts, conuected with 
the past and present state of the Empire, I cannot refrain 
from assuring you, that I fecl a singular degree of pleasure in 
preparing a fourth Edition of the dntidole with its Supplement 
for press. In the short space of three davs, the third Edition 
has been disposed of, and my printer, last night, informed me 
that several respectable booksellers had waited on him in_per- 
son, in order to obtain, if possible, even a few copies of the 
work, for the most solicitous of their friends. I will not deny 
that this intelligence is most gratifying to my feelings, and 
particularly so, when I reflect that there is not a County in 
Ireland, from whence I have not received several communica- 
tions, confirming the strong and decided opinions expressed 
by my Dublin readers, that my humble, but zealous, endeavours 
to protect the Religious and Civil Establishments of my 
country (by exposing, confuting, and ridiculing the errors, the 
practices, and the hypocritical ravings of fanatics and intole- 
rants,) if persevered in, must be crowned with ultimate success. 
By turning to the fifth page of my L’ Abeja, you will observe 
that I foresaw and informed my readers of the conciliatory 
communication they were likely to receive from the Supreme 
Head of the Roman Catholic Church, on the subject of Pro- 
testant interference with Popish doctrine. This pious, tolerant, 
and most explanatory Papal Bull, will, I hope, now convince 
our Protestant advocates for unqualified emancipation, that I 
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am not far wrong, when I endeavour’ to persuade tliem, that 
Papists, or their Church, have not quite rejected and resigned 
(though they may have for their own purposes denied) those 
intolerant and dangerous doctrines, a few of which I enume- 
rated and commented on in pages 36, 37, and $8, of the Anti- 
dote. In addition, Gentlemen, to this Bull, we have also a 
Pastoral Letter from the Titular Archbishop of ‘Tuam, Doétor 
Kelly, on the same subject, of Protestant interference with the 
religious instruction of his flock, more intolerant and insulting, 
if possible, to our pure and Apostolic Faith—I will not say, than 
the Pope’s Letter, but than even any of the notes attached to 
the Rheimish Edition of the New Testament,—lI refer you 
and my readers to these two clerical manuals of mercy and 
conciliation ; and I recommend to the advocates of religious 
and political unrestricted liberty in general, to connect them 
with Doctor Dromgovle’s speech in the Catholic Board, 8th 
Dec. 1813; and if they will add an occasional page or two 
from the elaborate enumeration of Penal Grievances, they will 
always have within their immediate reach, a compendium of 
Christian morality, and of political information, that ought. to 
make a decided impression (one way or other) in: the Imperial 
Parliament, on the next, and on every future discussion of 
the Roman Catholic claims.—For my sentiments upon the 
absolute necessity there exists, of affording an enlarged sys- 
tem of National Instruction to the population of Ireland, 
I refer you, Gentlemen, to the two works I have lately written, 
particularly to the note at the end of page 60 of the An- 
TIDOTE ; and with respect to the religious education of the 
Roman Catholics, I refer you to the entire of the L’Abeja ; 
and I solemnly and earnestly implore you to read carefully and 
attentively the few pages contained in both of these works, dic- 
tated by a mind every thing but oppressed by the awful con- 
viction of the perils that at present encompass us; and by a 
firm determination, at all hazards, even at the risk of my life, 
to discharge my duty to my country, in my unremitting exer- 
tions to protect the pure primitive Apostolic faith, and the 
true religion of my God. , 

‘You already can behold some of the melancholy effects 
proceeding from evangelical interference with Popish religious 
education in the west of Ireland: for scarcely had this pious 
society published their Fourth Report, declaring their intention 
Was to evangelize the entire of the Roman Catholie popula- 
Uon, than disturbances commenced in the province of Con- 
naught, The sertiments of the Grand Jury of the county of 
Mayo, promulgated from their Jury-room, August 16th, 1819, 
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(the Right Hon. Denis Browne, Foremian,) tended still mére 
to increase the religious apprehensions of thé inhabitants; wittil 
the Pope’s Letter, and Doctor Kelly’s conciliating Pastoral, 
has at length set fire to the train ; aiid at this very mombetit 
private assassination has commenced, and almost general 
sebellion rages throughout nearly the entire of the Metropolitan 


jurisdiction of this learned and pious: Roman Cathiolie Prelate, 


in several parts of Ireland similar outrages até perpetrated, as 
yet (thank God) with the exception of assissifiation: In. tlie 
county of Clare the plunder of fire-arms keeps pace with evan- 
gelical instruction ; for these sanetified fellows have told tis 
also, that several of the Papists of that county had setit 4 depu- 
tation to: their Society in Limerick, soliciting the atteitdance 
of able-bodied Itinerants to sing to them; and if there is not 
immediately forwarded an additional number of Robert Peel’s 
Police Musicians to the saftie quarter, I am afraid, before you 
and I agree on the subject, we shall live to see a-¢oricert in 
the county of Clare, that will puzzle my learned and loyal 
friend, Wm. Vesey Fitagerald, even to hartnonize, much less 
to suppress, From the information that I have received from 
almost every part of the country, particularly within these ten 
days, I am sorry to say, that disturbances are multiplying in 
an extraordinary ratio ; and I am-still more concerned to think, 
that unless something shall be immediately carried into effect, 
to check imsubordination before it has assumed a more alarm- 
ing appearance, that we shall be in rather a ticklish state of 
musical’ conrmotion. The King’s county have nobly come 
forward; with that able and universally respected nobleman 
Earl Rosse at its head: FE trust I shalk soon see every county 
in Ireland; where outrages are committed, following this 
example ; and depend upon the tratl: of this my declaration, 
Gentlemen, that armed associations, such as}Lord Rosse has 
recommended, will effect more in six months towards restoring 
the tranquillity of the country; and preserving its peace, 
than if yow were to establish Auxiliary Bible Battalions to 
every village, and squadrons of serious Evangelical Troops in 
the houses of every country gentleman throughout Ireland.— 
That unbounded influence which the Romar Catholic prelacy 
and: priests possess, whenever they chuse to apply it, and 
which, I stated in my Antidote, they in most parts of Freland 
so) successfully exerted, to’ preserve a semblance of public 
tranquillity, for their own purposes, during the period of Radical 
disturbance in England, has ina great degree either lost its 
effect;:or has been diverted into’ a different and more natural 
channel. Mr. William Parnell, in Parliament, has described 
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their loyal and laborious endeavours in those extreme terms of 
panegyric, which he has always been accustomed to apply to 
those religious gentlemen ; I hope not in contradistinction to 
the example set, and to the exertions made use of, by the 
Clergy of the Established Church, and the active Magistracy 
of his country: and as I should have expected, from the 
admiring friend of the Priest of Rahery, and the still more tole- 
rant Archbishop of Tuam,.Dr. Kelly, he asserted in his place 
in the House of Commons, that the then perfect tranquillity 
(most surely a deceitful tranquillity) of Ireland, was ENTIRELY 
to be assigned to the preaching and practice of the pastors of 
the Romish Church ; and he there stated this country to be in 
a complete and perfect state of quietude.: Our enlightened 
and most respected chief Secretary, the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant, with better information, and with infinitely more libe-: 
rality and justice, whilst he seemed to insinuate that he rather 
differed in opinion from the Honourable: Member for Wicklow, 
as to the perfect state of tranquillity which was asserted to 
exist in this eountry, and although deceived as to the ne 
object, he was willing to attribute, in a great degree, (and in 
doing so, he was quite correct,) a certain portion of the cessa- 
tion from open violence, to Priestly influence, which, when it 
pleases, can always operate in anticipation of Magisteriab 
activity; yet this most able and beneficent Legislator and 
Statesman did ample justice to both the Magistracy and Clergy 
of Ireland, when he distinctly stated that the Roman Catholic 
Priests had acted, not exclusively, but in CO-OPERATION with 
the estabhished Mimistry, and the constituted authorities of the 
land, in preserving ‘ whatever tranquillity’ might exist in 
Ireland. ‘This most amiable and universally respected Gentle- 
man has been sadly, but, fam confident, unintentionally mis- 
represented, as to the reab sentiments he expressed. on. this: 
subject; and Iam happy in this: place, though: I never: had the 
honour of seeing him, and although b entirely: differ in opinion: 
with him, on the abstract question of Emancipation, to pay’ 
him that tribute ‘of justice and unfeigned respect, which ‘his 
public and private character so eminently merits—and I hope 
that ere long, a more intimate acquaintance with the t 

and practice of the Church of Rome, so unanswerably evineed 
in the, two. late Popish. documents circulated’ through. every: 
part of Ireland, and accompanied, as they have been, by 
almost as immediate an insurrection and assassination in those 
counties, archiepiscopally connected with: the. latter one, will 
induce him to think, he has been either deceived or mistaken: 
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in his liberal and-enlarged views of universal, civil, and unre- 
stricted liberty, and that with this conviction, which every 
day’s experience will still in more legible characters | imprint 

upon his exalted mind, I repeat, 1 hope that he will. inge- 
nuously and boldly eonfess his error, and on the ensuing dis- 
cussion of the Roman Catholic Claims, I trust I shall 'see 
him on the same side. of the House with his enlightened, 
eloquent, and patriotic friend and predecessor, the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, advocating the rights of the Protestant 
church, and supporting the privileges necessarily attached to 
the Protestant ascendancy.” 

. Hence itis evident that the present disturbances are a rebel- 
Ben; not against any measures of government, but against 
the efforts of the Bible Society to introduce the Scriptures 
amongst them. - As these efforts are merely of the. persuasive 
kind, whatever we may think of the disorganizing and schis- 
matical tendency of that society, still this desperate opposition, 
this impaling their agents, and leaving them to writhe to death 
on stakes,:too clearly proves that the: thirst: for Protestant 
blood still parches the souls of the Papists, and that their priest- 
hood is ever ready to glut them with it. Nay, while we are writ- 
ing these very lines, news have arrived that another persecution 
of Protestants is: on the poiat of breaking out in the south of 
France, and those who can are quickly retiring to Switzerland. 
The following passage_is taken from a letter written by a 
beneficed clergyman of our church, who passed through that 
country last February. : “* How much France is plunged into 
darkness and ignorance, at least the south of it, evidently 
appears by the preaching of their missionaries, who wander 
about from place to place to reproduce all the forgotton super- 
stitions of the Romanists. It happened at Marseilles, during 
my stay. there, that the archbishop of that diocese, had a con- 
versation with a Protestant minister, Mr. Souffret, who is 
from Geneva, but is now one of the two pastors of the Pro- 
testants at Marseilles. . It was promised, by the archbishop, 
that nothing derogatory to the Protestants, or contrary to the 
liberty of Protestant, worship, should be preached by the mis- 
sionaries. However, the very first time after that conference, 
that absurd and horrible doctrine was preached extra ecclesiam 
nulle salus. There can be no salvation out of the pale of the 
Popish church. 

“< When the archbishop was reminded of his promise, he 
answered, that. it was not contrary to his promise, as it was 
the established doctrine of his church.” 
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Thus we see in all parts of the world, papists are the same 
besotted, unenlightened, . blood-thirsty, bigots now, as they 
were in the days of Bonner, Gardiner, and Queen Mary.’ 

We have not room to notice the shabby - meeting’ of the 
ungrateful Romanists of. England,: to.address. his . present 
Majesty on, his accession to the throne. ‘T'wenty only ‘were 
present. But we; must ‘contrive to make room for several 
documents illustrative of the present state of:affairs. Perhaps, 
aided as we now are by a similar ‘publication at Glasgow, 
most excellently conducted, under the title of Tax Prorss- 
TANT, the people of this.country will be,at last convinced that 
their forefathers did not enact the penal statutes from motives 
of wanton cruclty. ,We ‘have also inserted -a defence of the 
Orange Society in Ireland, by that able but ill requited cham- 
pion of our religion there—the Reverend, J..Graham, curate of 
Lifford. Sic vos NON: VOBIs. ) , bre dy 

Much do we wish that the same society was more generally 
patronized. in this ‘country, where it might direct .its efforts 
against infidelity as well as popery, for they are twin sisters. 

















From the Hibernian Journal. - ) 
Awful, dreadfully awful, is our announcement of public 
events this day—and prophetic our journal would almost 
) appear, were the words, of its last number, published on Satur- 
_ day, re-edited. One instance shall. suffice; it exhibits the 
language of truth, and dreadful is that truth—‘: The moment. 
is awful,’ said the Hibernian Journal ‘* assassination on the 
Continent is-on the march,.and the Ribbonmen of Ireland 
may be well considered as carrying the advance signal to ‘its 
introduction amongst the loyal inhabitant.of Ireland.” .Little 
did we think, at the time, however, that. the murder of his, 
' » Majesty’s ministers had been contemplated and determined on, 
4 or that the daggers which had been whetted for these ‘noble, 
victims, whose only crime was, saving the constitution, were: 
reeking with the blood of those whose duty led them to detect 
the traitors in their deed of horror. The event, however, has 
proved the fact to have been so; and now let these who stood 
forward in defence of radical principles, compromise their: 
| conduct, if they can, for their instrumentality in sending out, 
> of this world an unoffending officer of justice in the execution 
of his duty. But if this plot succeeded, all the glories: of 
Wellington had been withered by the fell poniards of slaughter. 
—and, together with. the. wisdom of a Liverpool, and the, 
constitutional heroism of a Sidmouth, the talent and worth of 
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Castlereagh and Pole, had been torn from us for ever, Gra- © 
cious Heaven, what might not have been expected frovtt the © 
rebellious speeches of the demagogues? and all this owing to 
a horrible spirit of disappointment at not gaining political 
ascendancy, and which, giving 4 spring to the minor workings © 
of the rabble, enabled Thistlewood, amongst the rest; to — 
vrowd those dreadful materials which nearly had exploded, ~ 
tothe extinetion of those who saved the'couritry by their wisdom 
and exertions. ¥ 

Iveland—alas } poor infatuated Iveland, how do we tremble 7 
for thy fate. In the very heart of your country, an orgatized © 
system of treason exists under the denomination of Ribbon- — 
men, * We cannot be mistaken in their object or views, nor, ~ 
mdeed, do they go round the bush to coreeal it themselves, — 
For, in very plain English, what they aim at is, to establish — 
Popery, and put down every Protestant. We cliallenge and © 
defy the most anxious advocate for the radical system to’ deny — 
this—for we have evidence incontrovertible of the’ fact. Is — 
not this: then the time for Protestants to come on, and rally round 
the pillars of the constitution, while yet they remain unimpaired? 7 
Is it not the time, ofall others, to call on' the freemen and free- — 
holders of Ireland to:speak out, and' mitice’ matters no'longer? — 
Either the radical systeny must su¢ceed or be'extinguished. — 
We had written' so much, when we received the following very — 
important communication. It comes from unquestionable — 
authority, and establishes: whut! we had before'stated. Far are 
we from wishing to stir’ up animosity’in' our country, or bad 
will amongst our neighbours’; but when treason dnd‘ assassi- 
nation stalk abroad—whien a: prince of the royal family of — 
France lies a corpse by the: blow of ah. assassin—when the 
ministers of England’ have providentially escaped—and’ the — 
Protestants of Ireland are loudly threatened; would not silence ~ 
at'such a moment, with’ us; be'a’crime?’ And this we pat to — 
the Catholics of Ireland, who will not permit‘ themselves 'to'be — 
the dupes: of designing traitors; as well'as’ to the Protestants. — 
Fn a word, it'is high time, we say again, for the loyalists to — 
rally; fora celebrated Scotch: general once’ said to his‘'army— 
‘“‘‘There’s the enemy, boys:!” pointing to the French, “ ard! — 
unless you-destroy’'them, rest‘assured they will most’ certainly — 
destroy you.” We need not add, that' the appeal had the — 
desired effect, and that the French were routed—nor Have we 
a: doubt of a: similar consequence flowing’ from the united 
efforts-of the Irish loyalists, Protestants and Catholics: : 
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Outrages in Ireland. 


“THE RIBBON MEN. 
“ Naturam expellas furca licet usque recurrit. | 


« The nocturnal campaigns of these gentry still go on with 
increasing audacity. A circumstance, however, has just come 
to our knowledge, which throws a new and additional light 
upon the designs of the banditti. During last week, the house 
of Mr. Persse, of Roxborough, a few miles from Loughrea 
was, beset by a number of them, who were gallantly repulsed 
by the inmates. At no great distance from the mansion, is a 
small village called Kilcreest, where there happen to reside 
several Protestant families ;. thither the Ribbonmen bent their 
course, and proceeded to their usual work of swearing in the 
defenceless inhabitants, But what was. the oath they admi- 
nistered to these poor Protestants? Not to join the Ribbon 
association, but to go, on, the ensuing Sunday, to mass-with, 
their families on pain of being. sacrificed, to, the fury of these; 
bigotted ruffians. This is no hearsay detail. Mr. Persse, a 
gentleman of large estate and great respectability; is himself 
the bearer of the news, and is, at this; moment, in Dublin, and. 
has made this communication to the government, and, also to 
many of his acquaintances, We. will not trust, ourselves, with, 
comment upon this fact at present, but we will treasure. it 
up,for the moment when demands are reiterated,, and. claims. 
enforced, upon the strong ground that the acerbities, of; Popery, 
are at an end—that she has lost her sting and thrown off her 
bigotry. We will leave it, in the mean. time,, to. the serious, 
consideration of every thinking Protestant, and in. a, more, 
especial manner, at, this time, to.the freeholders: of. that. per- 
suasion ; above.all, we recommend its notice to the people: of 
England. We look forward,to the independent. press of that, 
country echoing the fact, and placing it before. their readers, 
in its proper shape and true colours. We are sorry to observe, 
akind of millstone weight, as it were, hung round the neck. 
of many of our most respected eqtemporaries, with, respect to 
subjects. of this nature. If touched;upon at all, they seem. to 
tread as lightly on approaching them, and with as much. cau 
tion, as an expectant nephew approaches the enflanneled toes of, 
a gouty uncle! We are not so squeamish when the vital 
interests of our country are at stake. With Trors for our 
beacon, we shall boldly persevere in the course of loyalty. and 
hrm .attachment to the constitution we have chalked out for. 
ourselves, and use every effort to awaken our countrymen, and 
keep them on their guard against the increasing dangers. which 
threaten them.” 7 
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Tes ‘ork (Mies) 
ROMAN CATHOLIC MEETING. 





Saturday a meeting of the Irish Roman Catholics was held, 
pow to requisition, at the Roman Catholic Chapel in 

iffey-street, for the avowed purpose of voting an address to 
his Majesty, King George IV. 

Shortly after two o’clock, Mr. Owen O’Connor moved that 
Lord Fingal should take the chair, to which his lordship 
immediately acceded, and addressed the meeting by apologising 
for the absence of Lords Gormanstown, Neterville, &c. His 
lordship stated, that this meeting was assembled for the purpose 
of performing a duty which must be grateful to the feelings 
of every loyal Catholic—that of presenting an address of © 
condolence to his present Majesty on the death of his royal ~ 
father. It was well known to many persons present at this © 
meeting, the disabilities under which the Catholics of Ireland 
laboured forty years ago, and the comparative freedom which 
they now enjoyed. At that period the Catholics were obliged 
to stoop under severe privations, while, at the present moment, 
they could walk erect under the protection of the constitution. 
It was to the beneficent disposition of our late sovereign, that 
the Catholics were indebted for the privileges which they now 
enjoyed, and although something remained yet to be done for 
them, he was quite certain that their gratitude ought not to be 
withheld for what they had already obtained—gratitude should 
be their feeling as Catholics, and as Irishmen, and it was par- 
ticularly due on this occasion, as what had been conceded to 
them was the spontaneous gift of our late monarch. His 
lordship declined entering largely into the subject, as an 
address was about to be submitted to them, which would more 
forcibly convey the sentiments with which he was impressed, 
than any language to which he could give utterance: he, | 
therefore, would conclude ‘by requesting the attention of the © 
meeting to the proceedings of the day. | 

- Sir Edward Bellew then came forward, and after an appro- 
priate eulogium on the virtues and beneficence of the late — 
king, proposed a short. address, which, in substance, expressed | 
the sorrow of the Catholics for the loss of his late Majesty, 
and congratulating the present monarch on his accession tothe 
crown. | 

The address having been seconded by the Rev, Dr. Troy, 
was put from the clair, and carried without any dissentient 
voice. 


Some conversation then took place as to the mode of pre- 
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senting the address, when a gentleman, whose name we could 
not learn, came forward and expressed his regret that no indi- 
vidual had thought proper to introduce the resolutions of 1812. 
On the present occasion, when the Catholics were about to 
approach the royal presence, it was of much importance that 
the obnoxious sentiments contained in these resolutions should 
be either rescinded or disavowed; it would be discharging a 
weighty load from their shoulders, and would shew a proper 
respect for the sovereign. 

The gentleman was here interrupted by Mr. Howley, Mr. 
O’Gornian, and several others, who deprecated the introduc- 
tion of this subject, as irrelevant to the cause for which they 
had-assembled. 

Much clamour ensued, on the irregularity of entertaining © 
any question but that for which the mecting had been called, 
and several persons endeavoured to speak at once. 

At length Mr. Howley obtained a hearing, and after dwelling 
with much force on the political disabilities of the Catholics, 
and the unchristian principle of keeping them in a state of 
thraldom, he took a view of the Penal Laws from which they 
had been relieved during the late reign. He said, that as the 
first year of George the Third had been distinguished by an 
act of liberal policy—that of making the judges independent 
of the crown, so he trusted that one of the first acts of 
George the Fourth would be that of restoring independence to 
his Catholic subjects. He concluded by observing, that as 
the Catholics were a distinct body, their address should not 
be forwarded in the common mode of transmission through 
the Secretary of State ; and he therefore moved that the Earl 
of Fingal be requested to present it to his Majesty, with as 
little delay as his Lordship’s convenience would admit. 

Lord Fingal expressed his readiness to comply with the 
desire of the meeting. \ 

Mr. Nicholas Mahon begged to know, if it were not the 
best mode to appoint a-deputation to accompany his lordship ? 
To which Lord Fingal replied, that he could have no objec- 
tion to any such deputation. : 

Mr. Mahon then called upon Sir Edward Bellew, Sir T. 
Esmonde, Owen O’Connor, Randal M‘Donnell, and Hugh 
O'Connor, Esqrs. as the only gentlemen present, (this observa- 
tion produced much mirth.) 

After a few observations from Mr. Owen O’Connor, it wes 
at length determined, as well as we could understand, that the 
presentation of the address should be exclusively confined to 
Lora Fingal. 

-Vo. 262, Vol, 58, March, 1820. I 
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It was also stated by Mr. O’Gorman (who acted as sec : 
to the meeting), that copies of the address would he for signa. — 
tures at the different chapels throughout the metropolis, and in © 
the country, when Mr. Mahon observed, be trusted the address | 
would not meet the fate of the Catholic petition, which, — 
although several months had elapsed since it was framed, a | 
sufficient number of signatures could not be procured to it. | 

Captain Fottrell observed, that in order to shew a becoming | 
respect to the sovereign of the country, the address should be | 
signed by at least 50,000 persons, which should consist of all 
the respectability among the Catholics. Perio: 

A gentleman ‘here made inquiry, whether it would be fit to 
present the address with the different signatures in the dirty | 
_ state which the papers must exhibit, after lying at the various 

chapels ? 1 

Mr. O’Gorman replied, Oh! I shall take care that the — 
papers presented to the King shall not soil his Royal Fingers! — 
It shall be of the finest texture, and properly ornamented.” (A 
Jaugh.)* a 
_ Sir E. Bellew then proposed that a subscription should be 
entered into for the purpose of defraying any expense that — 
might be ineurred, which was agreed to. 3 

Lord Fingal having quitted the Chair, the Rev. Dr. Troy © 
was called thereto, when, on the motion of Sir Thomas Es- — 
monde, the thanks of the Catholics of Ireland were voted to — 
his Lordship, and the Meeting adjourned. 4 


2 RIT 


CATHOLIC. MEETING. 


We find the Catholic Board appearing once more in our |” 

litical horizon, under their usual denomination of the Catho- © 
lics of Ireland, as they express themselves, for the sole purpose ~ 
of preparing an humble and dutiful Address to his Majesty on 
his accession to the throne’! that is, an humble\ and dutiful | 
address to him as King, who, the other day, they refused to 
address as Prince! This invocation, too, to the Catholies of © 
Treland, is signed by the name of the very orator who moved 7 
an address to the Cortes of Spain, at a former meeting of the © 
Catholic Board, beseeching them to interfere in the politics — 
of Ireland, and an address to one, whose name we never wish |” 


> 





—— = 


* This isa proof of their real feelings towards his Majesty, with 4 
which we hope the King will be acquainted. , : 
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to mention, out of respect to a. Reyal,Personage, for whose sole 
urpose the dutiful and. loyal address in question is intended, 
ut, by the bye, where is poor Mr. Edward Hay, the quondam 
Secretary, all the time? A Catholic meeting, without Hay, 
is no better than a steam-boat without smoke; as surely the 
one must. equally fail as the other. However, waving all this, 
we may expect the adoption, this day, of the dutiful Address tg 
King George the Fourth, which was denied him as Prince 
George, Regent to the ever-to-be-lamented King George the 
Third; because, at the time of such refusal, the Radicals in 
England were arrived at an alarming crisis, and it was thought, 
even by the orator himself who signs the present requisition, 
if we are to credit our report of his speech, that he feared a 
passage in the address might give offence to these lofty reform- 
ists of Britain’s glory! But now, when the ministers of 
England have saved the country, by extinguishing the radical 
spirit, we must suppose the address will be adopted, there 
being no dread of offending the mighty body; and moreover, 
a little blarny too, as we call flattery in Ireland, may not be 
amiss to gratify the minister’s palate, prior to the expected 
reasonable demands of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
of Ireland being advanced. Tobe sure, reasonable and demands 
are insufferable ; but our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects can 
easily absolve themselves from the sin of committing such an 
error,.and act as they please on the business. Surely all this, 
however, must be seen through; those Catholic demands will 
come before a new Parliament; and we call upon all his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, as they value the religion established 
.by law, to vote for no man who does not act uprightly and 
fairly ; professing our detestation of political trimmers to be 
such, as to prefer the man who acts. consistently, even though 
_it were at. variance with our own politics, to him who. would be 
a violent Protestant to-day, and vote away the Protestant inte- 
rest to-morrow. All-that the constitution could safely give it 
has liberally granted, and all that cannot be safely given,’ must 
conscientiously be refused; therefore, now is the time to speak 
out ; and as we should be the last to oppose.the justice:of ‘any 
\ cause, so shall we be the first to expose the danger in its proper 
. colours; and let those in whom the power lies,.learn, that, like 
the beauties of the Iris, they only portend a storm, to which 
the mighty luminary in the shade gives a dangerous brilliancy 
of colouring. Let, then, we say, our candidates look to this, 
and let our electors do their duty. The. moment is awful. 
Assassination on. the continent is on the march, and the Rib- 
bonmen of Ireland may: be. well considered as the advance- 
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guard signal to its introduction amongst the loyal inhabitants | 
of Ireland. If Roman Catholics ascend the throne, the con. © 
stitution falls ; and if they fill the other two estates, what, we — 
shall be glad to know; shall prevent their filling the third? © 
The present is an awful moment ; for, although the best men © 
differ about the theory, we are satisfied there can be but one — 
opinion upon the’ practice of disaffection. 


ee ee a 


THE CATHOLIC CLERGY. 


When we cast our eyes over the accounts which now almost |~ 
daily arrive from the County Galway, we stare with wonder | 
at all we find stated of these reverend pastors, whose charac- © 
ters are so much eulogized for preserving tranquillity amongst — 
the lower orders of the Irish; and we naturally ask ourselves, — 
from the knowledge we have of their preponderance over the — 
lower orders, could the Ribbonmen proceed with half their — 
present success, if the Catholic Clergy had done even their 
duty by their cougtry, according to the oaths they had taken? — 





We are satisfied the answer to this question will ‘be, they . 


could not ; and hence it is we infer, that subordination loses — 
its force, and good example becomes a mockery when both are 
dependant on the clamour of the disaffected. What becomes, — 
then, of all the praise lavished on the Roman Catholic priest- — 
hood, when it is notorious that Ribbonmen are increasing to 


such an extent as to require an augmentation of military force, 


to preserve the life of every peaceable and loyal subject in the 
country? In fact, from the Catholic Clergy and the Catholic 
Laity we may expect all that is benevolent, kind, and good, 
until the question arises, with respect to Catholic and Protes- — 
tant, and then it is only fair and rational to look for no more ~ 
than what the experience of ages has taught us to expect. j 





To the Printer and Publisher of the Dublin Evening Post. 


SIR, ae 

In defence of my own character, and that of the institution © 
to which I have the honour to belong, I beg leave to address ~ 
another letter* to you in reply to the severe accusations against ~ 
both in your paper of the 12th instant. 4 
You will readily perceive that this task has been imposed ~ 
upon me by yourself, for if your allegations in that publication © 
are founded in truth, if the Association which has elicited 
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* The first has not come to hand. 
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your animadversions, be really bound together by an unlawful 
oath, if their allegiance to the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick stands upon a narrower basis than that of the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects, then may we plead guilty to your accusa- 
tions, and most justly suffer the consequences which your ex- 

sure of our names in the columns of your paper was evidentl 
calculated to bring upon us, and upon none perhaps wit 
severer injury than the writer of this letter, whose prospects 
here and hereafter depend upon his character and conduct as a 
minister of the gospel. Pept 

As to the approximation of extremes, and your parallel be- 
tween English radicals and Irish loyalists, between Lieute- 
nant-General Archdall and Orator Hunt, 1 am willing to give 
you full credit for the originality of such ideas, and to take 
the paragraph just as you intended it, acknowledging it to be a 
most excellent joke, and certainly’ not the less agreeable to us 
for the sly allusion we perceive in it to those who really did 
enter into negotiations with the Knights of the White Hat 
last summer, and whose clerical Plenipotentiaries were recog- 
nized’ passing frequently through Liverpool on their mission, 
‘Sin partibus infidelium,” though some of them now claim 
credit for the quintessence of loyalty, because these negotiations 
were broken off, when the prompt energy of the Manchester 
Magistrates, and the firmness of his Majesty’s Ministers, had 
rendered Insurrection hopeless. : : ry 

With respect to the distinguished character at the head of 
the associated Protestants of Ireland, called Orangemen, the 
Cavan Herald has already observed, that so far from being a 
mute in the British Legislative Assembly, as you have thought 
proper to represent him, the gallant General has not long since 
received from his constituents a public approval of his conduct 
for the conspicuous part which he took in the Senate on a late 
question of vital importance to the welfare and stability of: the 
empire. Your. readers will, I believe, readily recollect also, 
that General Archdall was not altogether dumb when he 
attended a late meeting in the loyal town of Enniskillen, with 
a phalanx of independent Protestants, and petitioned the Im- 
perial Parliament against any further experimental concessions 
to a description of claimants for political power, whose grati- 
tude seems to be inversely proportioned to the favours they 
receive, and whose appetite appears to grow from what it feeds 
on. 
You have correctly observed, Sir, that our Deputy Grand 
Master is too well known, and too justly appreciated, for you to 
say a word in explanation of his character. Far, indeed, does 
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Alderman King stand above the need of a character from the 
Dublin Evening Post. He lives in the hearts of his fellow- 
citizens, and holds his high office amongst us as a testimony 
of the gratitude of thousands of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, 
as the bearer of the Protestant Petition of the city of Dublin 
to the foot of the Protestant throne of this great empire, and 
as. one of those steady friends of the constitution who; by 
their manly and spirited Petition from William Street, ren- 
dered the Rotunda fraud-nugatory. With other men, whose 
attachment and services to the Protestant interest, rather than 
their rank or opulence, recommended them to the confidence 
of this* widely-extended: association, Alderman King has been 
elected to succeed to the steady and inflexible Duigenan, 
Musgrave, Cottingham, and Giffard—men whose undaunted 
efforts in maintenance of the constitution, at the worst of 
times, have endeared their memory to the Protestants of Ire- 
land. . 

With the respectability of their Grand Officers or Function- 
aries, as you are pleased to call them, the objects of your 
animadversion. are perfectly satisfied, and so may you and their 
adversaries be. Whether each of them be worth a plum ora 
pound, they are efficient men in their situation, and possess 
the entire confidence of those who have elected them. 

You ask, Sir, what chance this association has to struggle 
with the spirit of the age? This question, Sir, you have 
involuntarily worded with the strictest accuracy, for we struggle 
WITH, not against the spirit of the age. Actuated by this 
same spirit: of the age, we. struggle to disseminate knowledge 
and protect the Christian faith from persecution. The spirit 
of the age has brought the whole fabrick of superstition into a 
low state of contempt upon the Continent of Europe, where 
it has proved so prolific a parent of infidelity and crime. It is 
in vain that the order of the Jesuits and the inquisition have 
been lately revived—the spirit of the age is against them. In 
vain shall interested ecclesiastics continue to put the light of 
the Scriptures under a bushel—or check the progress of edu- | 
cation. In vain shall exterminating societies be formed in 
Ireland—swearing whole villages of Protestants to conform to 
the Church of Rome, and pledging themselves. to the cruel 
resolve of paving the highways with the bones: of their 
adversaries—the whole system will perish—it will fall . 


‘ And when it falls,- it will fall like Lucifer, 
- Never to rise again.’ 


~ 


When this most desirable of human. events shall. occur, 
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then you may, perhaps, with some degree of —o 
endeavour to cast that degree of odium which you mow vainly 
attempt to throw upon our association—the system of 
sion and alarm being annihilated by ‘the mild spirit of ‘Chris- 
tianity, the necessary defences against it may be relaxed, and 
the very name of Protestant become obsolete, when the earth 
shall no longer be afflicted by the existence of those fatal 
errors and their fruits, against which we, and our aneestors, 
have been obliged to protest. | 

The traiterous societies against whose horrible machinations 
we have associated on the purest principles of loyalty and 
self-defence, do not appear to have been, at any time, thus 
branded in:the:columns ‘of ithe Dublin Evening Post. . 


“< Dat veniam.corvis, vexat censura Columbas”’ 


The defenders, the earders, the threshers, and the bigoted 
Ribbonmen, have received that degree of feeble admonition, 
that gentle mode of treatment, that allowance for human 
frailties and infirmities which you have denied to us, but 
which, no doubt, are exactly suited to the prepossessions of 
the perusers of your gazette, which has been long considered 
the demi-official organ of a certain class of persons in Ire 
land. 3 ) 
- But when bad men associate, good men should anite— 
when the altar-and the throne of the realm are assaulted with 
unparalleled rancour and obstinacy, it cannot be considered 
criminal, or even imprudent, in their supporters to pledge them- 
selves together, in a strong band of union, for the defence of 
the Orangemen of Ireland, whatever the ignorance or malice 
of the disaffected may allege against it. __ at 

Neutrality in such a state of any country would be justly 
deemed infamous, and be peculiarly dangerous in ours—No, 
says the organ of a party, perverse under restraint, and: incor- 
rigible by adversity—No, says the indolent, or the timid man, 
who shrinks at the idea of a firm opposition to popular folly, 
or fury—No, says the crafty candidate for popularity—No— 
No—this, according to the new-coined French term, is quite 
an “ ULTRA” business—this zeal is uncalled for by the cir- 
cumstances of the times ; “ The spirit of the age ts against it”’ 
—these effervescences of a free spirit, in a free state, will boil 
over and extinguish the fire which raises them; let them 
exhaust themselves without opposition and they will become 
evanescent—but if you endeavour to countermine the operations 
which are carried on against you, by the formation of associa-. 
ons of a contrary description to those now in full activity 
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inst you—the course you adopt is erroneous—you will only 
oblige them to work closer and deeper, till the very: means you | 
have taken to prevent an explosion shall accelerate it. -Let the 
conspirators therefore collect for years together their tenpenny 
levies—the sinews of war. Let them purchase the gunpowder 
and musket balls, which are to be sold in every considerable 
market-town of the Island. Let them plunder the aw of 
arms, and train up the population to the use of them in their 
nocturnal assemblies. Let them compel your tenants to take 
their oaths—and corrupt even your servants and your children, 
opposition will irritate them, and make bad worse.; but con- 
cession and conciliation will disarm them, and all will be well. 

Such was the language used in and out of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, on the eve of the dreadful rebellion of 1798, when pre- 
cisely the same indications, which are but too visible in 1820, 
had alarmed every loyal man in the country. 

It was at that alarming period of our history, that the Asso- 
ciation of Orangemen, founded on the model of those Pro- | 
testant Unions, devised by the learned Bishop Burnett, under 
the persecutions of James II. presented the first great barrier 
to the united torrent of INFIDELITY, SUPERSTITION, and 
REBELLION. In the year 1812, when a society for the support 
of the Protestant Religion was proposed in England, recom- 
mended to the public, and immediately adopted, our Associa- | 
tion formed an additional precedent for it; and for the purpose 
of making known in that part of the Empire, the genuine 
principles of the Orange Association of Irish Protestants, the 
following extracts were published, from a sermon preached. by 
the Vicar-General of Down and Connor, on Romans iv, 16— 
Let not your good be evil spoken of. ‘ It has justly been 
observed,” said this exemplary Divige, “ that the very best | 
things may be misrepresented ; and when an outcry is raised | 
against them, few people have either the candour to examine 
them impartially, or the courage to appear in their defence, on 
finding them injured in the public opinion. They are afraid 
to patronize what is generally condemned, lest the singularity | 
of their judgment shoula be misconstrued into an affection for 
the bad qualities imputed, however falsely, to the thing whose | 
worth and utility they would otherwise assert. | 


(To be continued.) 





